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TermMs—$2.50 yest, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Cius RATES—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No.3 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. Vernon Street. 


Four weeks on trial, FREE. 
One year on trial to new subscribers, 1.50. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 





(Entered at the P. O., Boston, Mass., as second 
class matter.) 











For The Woman’s Journal. 
EPIGRAMS. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Hair-Splitting. 
“It’s nice to sit at a desk, but only the desk of a 
teacher ; 
No lady could sit at another ; she'd lose all her maid- 
enly bloom!” 
“But how is that bloom made less, if standing at 
desk as a preacher? 
Or how is she more of a lady with fifty bad boys in 
the room?” 
What's in a Name? 
“A modest woman vote! And stand with men 
About a window! Dear, you know me better!” 
“I saw you do the same thing often.”—* When?” 
“Why, in the office, when you mailed a letter.” 
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EDITORIAL 

The Woman's JOURNAL will publish, 

next week, a symposium on the public 
school question. 


NOTES. 
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The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its ‘'wentieth Annual Meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, O., at the Cathedral of 
the Scottish Rite, corner Broadway and 
Fourth Street, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 20, 21, and 22. 
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The Woodstown, N. J., Register says: 

“We often hear the right of women to 
vote advocated. This is not a new idea, 
for in 1804 single women twenty-one years 
of age were allowed to vote in New Jer- 
sey. Asa Reeve, of Camden, a former res- 
ident of our borough, informed us the 
other day that his mother, whose maiden 
name was Susan Avis, voted for ‘Thomas 
Jefferson in Woodstown in 1804. She is 
robably the only woman that ever voted 
or president in Woodstown.” 


The editor of the Register might have 
added that women voted in New Jerse 
upon a property qualification from July 2, 
1776, until 1807, a period of thirty-one 
years, and are said to have decided by 
their votes the presidential election in the 
year 1800. 
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There is not money enough in the San 
Francisco schoul fund to pay the teachers’ 
warrants for August. The deficiency 
amounts to about $20,000. There will be 
no money in the treasury for the payment 
of salaries before February, 1889. The 
women teachers in that city would doubt- 
less appreciate the privilege of voting on 
school questions. 
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The State Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions are holding their annual 
meetings at this season, and deciding upon 
their lines of work for the coming year. 
It is-encouraging to note the general inter- 
est exhibited in woman suffrage. 





The Massachusetts W. C. T. U., last 
week, at Fall River, resolved— 





ot the National Convention for standing 
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so strongly by the plank for the enfran- 
chisement of women. Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore made a fine address. 





The New York W.C. T. U. suggested 
that a petition for franchise for women be 
presented to the Legislature. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell spoke on woman suffrage. 





Colorado passed a similar resolution. 
The Minnesota women also resolved to use 
the school ballot and to secure as far as 
possible the election of women as school 
directors. 


ut 
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Vermont resolved: 


That the success of municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas convinces us that no stronger weapon has 
been burled against the liquor power, and as the 
Republican party in Vermont in their platform 
have declared their willingness to grant munici- 
pal suffrage to women when they desire it, we 
therefore urge upon our members the importance 
of trying to secure this power in our State when 
there is a prospect of success in such an under- 
taking. 
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The Montana W. C. T. U. resolved to 
be more earnest in using the privilege of 
voting at school election and of serving on 
school boards. 





Minnesota resolved : 


We denounce the adverse decision in Washing- 
ton Territory made in the interest of the liquor 
traffic by which women are once more disfran- 
chised, and call upon the Supreme Court to vin- 
dicate once for all the validity of laws giving the 
ballot to woman for the protection of her home. 


Diten 


State conventions have been recently 
held in ‘Maine, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. Several States are in session at 
present writing, but, not having reports of 
their proceedings, we can only infer that 
the woman suffrage interest is increasing 
all along the line. 
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The Executive Committee of the Mas- 
gachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
held its regular meeting last week Friday, 
at 3 Park St. A plan of work for the fall 
and winter, drawn up by the State organ- 
izer, Miss Pond, was submitted, and was 
adopted, with slight modifications. It in- 
cluded the method, already outlined, of 
raising $4,000, also plans for the holding 
of public meetings, and for securing the 
insertion of woman suffrage matter in as 
many local papers as possible. A circular 
embodying these recommendations to the 
Leagues, together with a financial state- 
ment for the last two years, will be sent 
out in a few days. The joint meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the State As- 
sociation and representatives from the 
auxiliary local Leagues, recently held, 
proved so pleasant and so fertile in sug- 
gestions and encouragement, that it was 
voted to hold a simiiar meeting once a 
quarter. 
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This week a great deal of matter is una- 
voidably crowded out, including reports 
of half adozen Teague meetings, an excel- 
lent editorial from the Transcript on the 
school suffrage question, and a variety of 
interesting correspondence from different 
parts of the country. 


The classes at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of this city will open 
the first week in November, and continue 
during the winter. They include classes 
in French, German, and English, in pen- 
manship, stenography, dress-making, mil- 
linery, elocution, botany, sewing button- 
holes and mending, in drawing, and in oil, 
china and water-color painting. ‘There 
are also practical talks to mothers twice a 
month. Circulars giving full particulars 
are ready at the rooms of the Union, 74 
Boylston Street. 








A new way of inculcating vegetarianisw” 
has been invented in England, which will 
be popular with the children. A promi- 
nent vegetarian lately chartered a steamer, 
and took between two and three hundred 
public school children, chosen for their 
good behavior, down the Thames, with 
their teachers, for a day at Greenwich. 
They visited the picture gallery, the Mu- 
seum, the park, and a local flower show, 
and were allowed to eat their dinner under 
the colonnade of the Marine Hospital, by 
special permission of the Admiral. The 
chief novelty was the food provided. This, 
according to the London Vegetarian, ‘‘con- 
sisted exclusively of cakes, fruit and nuts, 
with a beverage of mild lime-juice and 
water. There were cakes of wholemeal, 
maize-meal, barley, and oatmeal, and 
biscuits of various flavorings, with wheat- 
meal plain, small ‘gems’ and finger-rolls 
as the staff of life. The fruit consisted of 
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cherries, gooseberries, and currants, red 
and black. ‘The ordinary fare of white 
bread and butter was conspicuous by its 
absence. The children thoroughly en- 
joyed the whole of the day’s proceedings. 
Their repasts were served out in fruit 
punnets, and the cost was about 4d. each. 
. . « The finger-rolls became in strong de- 
mand as the children were leaving, as a 
result of the suggestion that they should 
get a similar bread as soon as they could 
at their own homes. When offered a slice 
of cake to add to their paper bags, many 
asked for a roll in preference.” Brief 
addresses were made to them on the ad- 
vantages of a vegetarian diet, and after 
three cheers for their head-master, their 
teachers, and the gentleman who had 
given them the treat, the children went 
home in high spirits. Cramming one’s 
doctrines down the throats of the uncon- 
verted is not generally supposed to be the 
best way to make proselytes, but the Eng- 
lish vegetarians seem to have done this 
literally, yet to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 





MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Wom- 
an Suffrage Association was held, Oct. 5, 
in Portland. ‘The president, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, occupied the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Mrs. H. M. Humphrey. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Dr. Hersom, read 
her report which showed a balance in the 
treasury of $228.99. The recording sec- 
retary, Miss L. F. Donnell, read the report 
of the last annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President—Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Port- 


Vice-Presidents—Ex-Gov. Frederick Robie, 
Gorham; Ex-Gov. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston; 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Portland; Dr. Sarah 
W. Devoll, Portland; Mrs. C. A. Quinby, Au- 
gusta; ey} Samuel Titcomb, Augusta; Mrs. 
Usher, Bar Mills; Rev. 1. P. Warren, Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Etta H. Os- 
good, Portland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Dr. Hersom, Portland. 

Executive Committee—The President, Secreta- 
ries and Treasurer ex-officio, Mrs. Margaret 
T. W. Merrill, Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, Mrs. L. 8. J. O’Brion and Mrs. H. M. 
Humphrey. 

Miss Elizabeth N. Yates, of Round 
Pond, related her experience in visiting 
various parts of the State. She saw 
‘signs of promise” every where. 

A committee consisting of Mrs. J. E. 
McDowell, Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe, 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens and the president 
was appointed to prepare an amendment 
to the constitution which should incorpo- 
rate local woman suffrage associations. 
The following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That this Association earnestly rec- 
ommends that at the approaching city election in 
Portland, women shali be nominated to fill some 
of the vacancies on the school board. 

Resolved, That this Association gratefully ac- 
cepts the proffered co-operation of the Maine 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in secur- 
ing the one object which both Associations have 
in common—namely, the passage of a law by the 
next Legislature which shall give municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Maine. 


Remarks were offered by the president, 
Miss Yates, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Charlotte Thomas, Mrs. 
O’Brion, of Cornish, and others. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave an interest- 
ing account of her experience at Newport 
where certain fashionable ladies declared 
that they were not woman suffragists, but 
that they agreed with all that she had 
said. An animated discussion took place 
before the passage of the resolutions, 
which showed the non-partisanship of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association. 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Reception, Hall was filled in the evening 
to listen to the address of Mrs. Julia Ward 
lowe on woman suffrage. Mr. Blanchard, 
after calling the meeting to order, said: 


‘*In behalf of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association, I extend thanks to you to- 
night for being present. [ have only to 
say that we shall ask the next Legislature 
to grant municipal suffrage. On our visit 
to the Legislature in behalf of woman suf- 
frage two years ago, our bill passed the 
first reading with the necessary two-thirds 
vote, but on the second and third reading 
we did not receive the necessary two-thirds 
vote. We have decided to ask municipal 
suffrage this year, and we propose to send 
from Portland as many names as can be 
obtained, to ask the Legisiature to grant 
this suffrage. We feel that victory is not 
very far off. We believe in our cause. In 
order to establish justice we need the votes 
of women. I am glad to have here to- 
night her who-wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who will now address you.” 


Mrs. Howe, as she rose to speak, was 
greeted with applause. Mrs. Howe spoke 
for more than half an hour from notes, 





and held the undivided attention of the 
audience. 

Mrs. Elizabeth N. Yates was introduced, 
and after paying a glowing tribute to Mrs. 
Howe, said, ‘‘There is an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage. I won- 
der that women did uot vote in the very 
beginning of this country. I believe in 
the enfranchisement of women, because it 
is just.” 

Rev. Mr. Blanchard entreated his audi- 
ence, ‘‘Be ye not hearers only, but be ye 
also doers.” 
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THE CHICAGO WOMAN’S LEAGUE. 

The first public meeting of the Chicago 
Woman’s League was held Oct. 4. The 
president, Miss Frances E. Willard, said, 
in her inaugural address, that, next to 
God, the great organizer in the world was 
the mother. Mother-love worked like 
magic, but mother-love organized worked 
miracles. Only recently had the power of 
united motherhood been dreamt of. Lately 
the difference between united and solitary 
endeavor had been discovered. The float- 
ing timbers had been gathered together to 
build the ship. Seventy societies in 
Chicago had responded to the appeal for 
organization. What would be the result? 
There would be a beneficial influence on 
the members of the league themselves. 
The woman devoted to self-culture would 
be benefited by the woman devoted to 
missions; the Prohibitionist would learn 
from the enthusiastic believer in the 
Knights of Labor that other than prohibi- 
tory legislation was necessary to remedy 
all the social evils in America; the Prot- 
estant would meet the Catholic, and find 
her so much like other women that she 
would suppose her to be a thorough Pres- 
byterian. The cobwebs of ignorance 
would be swept away by this mutual 
knowledge, and the horizon of the heart 
would be widened. But the work of the 
league would not be merely theoretical. 
The members would be practical in the 
widest sense of the word. Their deeds 
would be of week-day holiness, and wher- 
ever God’s image was marred, even in the 
face of a little child, the Woman’s League 
would rise up in arms. The united wis- 
dom and work of the women of Chicago 
would be bent toward better sanitary con- 
ditions in the homes of the poor, more 
light and heat, better diet, and more 
artistic adornment of their humble rooms. 
Within ten years Miss Willard believed 
that a public laundry system would do 
away with the indigo-blue Mouday of the 
housekeeper, a caterer system would do | 
away with the servant-girl question, and | 
hot water and steam-heated air would be | 
supplied toevery houseinthecity. ‘These 
improvements would also result in the 
abolition of that sepulchre of married 
happiness, the boarding-house. Among 
the other reforms to be brought about by 
the Woman’s League were a school sys- 
tem based on the kindergarten, a larger 
scope for women in every field of labor | 
they were able to perform, and a greater 
power in the management of the church. 
Referring to the churches of to-day, Miss 
Willard said that the closed doors were a 
travesty on the preaching of Christ. The 
time would come when they would be 
open night and day. She then drew an 
imaginary picture of the future, when the 
city council would act on the suggestions 
of the Woman’s League because the league 
would represent a majority of the voters 
in the city. The city fathers would enact 
ordinances enforcing the erection of fire- 
escapes in every factory, and making it 
compulsory for factory girls to be allowed 
sufficient time and a proper place to enjoy 
their noonday meal. The league would 
also enforce legislation on the tenement- 
house question, the liquor saloon, and the 
right of the laborer to at least one day of 
rest each week. She suggested in closing, 
that the league establish a central office 
for its secretary, and appoint a committee 
on plans of work. 

Reports were read by Mrs. George 
Rogers on the condition of the factory 
girl, by Mrs. Putnam on the free kinder- 
garten work, and by Mrs. S. A. Sears on 
industrial art work. 
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Women as a class recognize that they 
have a distinct class interest in temper- 
ance reform. The fact that they have 
this distinct interest is the strongest pos- 
sible argument for granting them the 
ballot. The principle of universal suffrage 
is that every interest must be represented 
in order that the common interests may 
bé found.—Christian Union. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 








Dr. ANNA MCCONNELL is matron and 
physician to the Milwaukee, Wis., County 
Hospital. 

“AUNT” Lizzie AIKEN, the war nurse, 
has at last been 
a month. 

Mary B. Gress, of this city, has been 
given a certificate by the Board of Regis- 
tration in Pharmacy. 

HELEN M. GouGarR has been reply- 
ing to Anna Dickinson, in Indiana, in be- 
half of the Prohibition party. 

Mrs. W. E. Eatr has been elected to 
the Board of Directors in the Philadelphia 
Provident Land Association. 


Mrs. Louisa REED STOWELL of Ann 
Arbor is slowly recovering from a danger- 
ous illness of some months’ duration. 

Dr. ALICE T. HALL, a Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate, bas been elected Professor 
of Hygiene and Physiology in tae Woman’s 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON: asks 
us to let her numerous correspondents 
know that her post-office addresa is 
706 North 19th Street, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, teacher of the 
Chauncy Hall kindergarten in this city, will 
start a training class for kindergarten 
teachers, Oct. 15. 

Mrs. PARKS, of the surveyor’s staff of 
women inspectors, now represents the 
surveyor permanently at Castle Garden, 
New York. She is one of his most efficient 
officers. 

Lucy A. Switzer, president of East 
Washington W. C. T. U., has been a mem- 
ber of the committee on platform in the 
national,territorial and county Prohibition 
conventions this year. 

Miss CATHARINE LAING has completed 
the great work that she undertook in 1880 
on her father’s death—the Halkett-Laing 
dictionary of the anonymous and pseu- 
dony mous literature of Great Britain. 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD calls attention 
te the fact that in 1867 the Good Templars 
of Minnesota, in annual session, passed a 
resolution **T'hat the cause of Prohibition 
imperatively demands the immediate en- 
franchisement of the women of our State.” 


FROKEN KAROLINA WIDERSTROM, the 
first Swedish lady doctor, has been en- 
gaged by the Thule Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the examination of women who 
want to insure their lives. The number 





of such women is rapidly increasing. 


Miss EFFIE A. SOUTHWORTH has been 
appointed assistant Mycologist at Wash- 
ington. Mr. B. H. Galloway, chief of the 
section of Mycology, U. 8S. Department 
Agency, has the distinction of appointing 
the first woman toa scientific post under 
this government. 

Miss KATE NEWCOMBE ‘l'UPPER, a grad- 
uate of the lowa Agricultural College, 
and a teacher of experience in Beloit, Ia., 
the Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School, 
Colorado Springs and Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed professor of methods in 
the Nevada State University. 


Mrs. Fisk, wife of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
organized the first relief society in war 
times, opened the first school for freed- 
men in the Mississippi Valley, and taught 
it herself in Arkansas, dividing her time 
between hospital and school. She worked, 
journeyed, and nursed the sick and 
wounded all through the war. 


Miss OLIVE SCHREINER is the author 
of that exceedingly painful and pessi- 
mistic tale, ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm,” though she writes under the 
name of Ralph Iron. She was born at 
the Cape, of mixed German and English 
parentage, the daughter of a missionary 
who died and left her at eleven years of 
age alone and friendless. She has been an 
English governess, and her early years 
were full of dreadful hardships. It is 
said that much of the more melancholy 
part of the hook is autobiographical. 


Mrs. ALICE RADEKER is one of the ac- 
tive women journalists of Chicago. She 
was for more,than four years on the staft 
of the Daily News, though recently on the 
Herald. She has been engaged in almost 
every department of newspaper work, 
and is said to be a very clever reporter, 
whose capacity takes in everything from 
a “pink tea” to a political convention. 
Her first important work was done during 
the floods on the Ohio River in 1884, when 
she visited the whole of the flooded dis- 
trict, sending in more and speedier inform- 
ation than any one else upon the scene. 
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“MUST DRESS AS A WOMAN.” 

Editors Woman's Journal : ’ 

It is seldom I find myself disagreeing 
with the editorial utterances of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, and still less often do 
I feel called upon to give expression to 
such disagreement. But the little edito- 
rial comment, headed *‘Must Dress as a 
Woman,” 3eems to me too far from right,to 
pass unchallenged. I could have borne it 
better if the Neading had been, “Must 
Dress as Other Women Dress.” ‘The phrase 
‘“*Must dress as a woman,” taken in con- 
nection with the matter that follows, 
seems to convey the intimation that there 
is something naturally and inherently 
womanly in the wearing of a petticoat. 
This is the average sentiment among s0- 
called civilized peoples, but [ protest 
against it as the helpful, prolific and iniq- 
uitous companion of the idea that jt is 
unwomanly to take part in public affairs, 
that a woman “‘unsexes herself” by going 
20 the polls and voting ‘‘as men do,” etc. 

‘**Mme. de Valsayre, a French woman, 
has sent a petition to the Chamber asking 
that women should be allowed to dress as 
they like. The petition was referred toa 
committee, the members of which, after 
pondering over it for a while, said that 
the law did not prevent women from 
wearing men’s attire, but that the police 
did,” (Is the conclusion inevitable that 
women, “allowed to dress as they like,” 
would don **men’s uttire?”) ‘‘and finally 
advised the Chamber to vote the order of 
the day; this, of course, being tanta- 
mount to a refusal to comply with Mme. 
de Valsayre’s request, which she regularly 
presents once a year.” 

In commenting on this, H. B. B. says: 


‘“*‘Whatever may be the need of reform 
in woman’s dress, the necessity of a dis- 
tinction in dress is evident.” And adds 
that “‘it is especially essential to the safety 
of women that man should be forbidden 
to wear women’s attire.” 

May I be pardoned for asserting, with a 
positiveness unusual to me, that no man 
can comprehend “the need of a reform in 
woman’s dress,” and that this fact must be 
borne in mind while considering his views 
on the subject. And I further trust not to 
be thought rude or inconsiderate when 
I say that Iam much surprised that a per- 
son of a philosophical turn of mind should 
take sv superficial a view of the matter as 
the above quotations indicate, and finish 
by declaring that ‘‘women who try to 
make their garb approximate that of men 
in external appearance, are doing women 
an unintentional injury.” 

This is certainly the line of argument 
adopted by those who oppose co-educa- 
tion, the political enfranchisement and the 
right of women to engage in any occupa- 
tion they may see fit. As simply an ad- 
junct to the male human being, the female 
might, perhaps, as well be hampered, ig- 
norant, weak and servile. As an individ- 
ual, she should be free, strong and edu- 
cated. To compel her to bear about an 
unwelcome burden in the way of drapery 
is to create and emphasize an artificial 
distinction that keeps her in subjection to, 
and financially dependent on him, while 
at the same time it perpetuates a state of 
sexual morality that makes this depend- 
ence the source of unlimited corruption, 
and gives to woman from her ‘‘natural pro- 
tector” about as good protection as the 
wolf gives the lamb. 

Those who assume that there should be 
distinction in the dress of men and women 
in order that we may know one from the 
other, seem to lose sight of two things: 
First, on the faces of the men in the coun- 
tries we are considering, nature has put a 
badge which obviates any need of a dis- 
tinction in dress for the purpose of deter- 
mining sex. If Legislatures have a right, 
which I deny, to compel persons to adver- 
tise their sex, they should conform to 
nature and exact that every man shall 
wear a beard, either natural or artificial, 
and that no woman shall do so. 

The second fact overlooked seems to me 
that there are very many ways by which 
to distinguish the sexes from each other, 
that our finer perceptions would take cog- 
nizance of, when we cease to coarsely 
flaunt the petticoat and trousers as em- 
blems of masculine authority and femi- 
nine subjection. At present, disguise is 
comparatively easy, as demonstrated by 
the numerous instances we read in the 
newspapers. With our perceptions edu- 
cated to read the many real differences, 
instead of depending on one artificial sign, 
disguise would be an impossibility. Is 
not this a “higher education” worth striv- 
ing for? 

It is a mystery to me how any one with 
any faith in the Creator of the universe 
can think it an “injury to women to try to 
make their garb approximate that ofmen,” 
seeing that men have chosen a dress that 
closely approximates the. common human 
form. To my mind the safe guide is that 
the dress of the two sexes should be as 
much alike in general outline as they are 
all in general outline. If not, why not? 
It seems simply monstrous and false toa 





terrible degree, that one of two beings 
whom God (or nature if you will) has 
made with so much general resemblance 
should so disguise herself as to make us 
forget that she belongs to the same race 
as the other one. The fruits of this evil 
are all about us. The political inequality 
of the sexes is, I believe, one of them, 
and by no means the least. ‘The tendency 
of many who believe in a radical re-form 
in dress to look upon it as an end and not 
& means, seems to me an error. So long 
as women submit to what nearly all 
“women’s rights women” admit to be 
bondage in dress instead of asserting, and 
as far as practicable maintaining, their 
right to the free use of their limbs, I ap- 
prehend they will make slow progress in 
their work. 

Women have a work todo. They need 
to be recognized as workers. They need 
the added respect of all true men that 
would come to them in a free dress; for, 
disguise it under what form they will, 
men at present have a contempt for wom- 
en. It may be chivalrous, pitiful, good- 
natured, protective, or cruel, sensual, 
tyrannical; but it is contempt. And it is 
not in the nature of things that it should 
be otherwise. “God created them male 
und female and called their name Adam in 
the day they were created. And he 
gave them dominion over the fishes of the 
sea and over the fowls of the air and over 
the beasts of the field.” But how has 
woman kept hers? She runs to man to 
protect her from a mouse. It is flattering 
to him and he thinks he likes it; but is it 
the order of God or nature? Is it on the 
whole a satisfactory condition of things? 
I do not believe it is, and I believe woman’s 
dress is largely responsible for its perpet- 
uation. I believe also that this dependent, 
want-protection feeling leads women to 
tolerate in men many things which in 
their hearts they despise. 

When I first became acquainted with 
the history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, I felt that a great mistake had been 
made in abandoning dress reform. As 
the years go on, this conviction strength- 
ens. If I should go into a kitchen and 
find a woman at work in heavy skirts, and 
hear her say, ‘‘How glad I shall be to get 
my work done so I[ can get on a comforta- 
ble, convenient dress,” I should think it 
would be much wiser to make the change 
then. She might get her work done some- 
time even with her burdensome dress, but 
at what a loss of power! 

Perhaps I have wandered from the par- 
ticular phase of dress reform on which [ 
started, but as the JOURNAL has contained 
80 little of late on that subject, I trust to 
be excused both for the digression and the 
length of this communication. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


MRS. JOHNS IN OSKALOOSA. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 
VALLEY FALLS, KAN., OcT. 2, 1888. 

I have been to Oskaloosa to look with 
my Own eyes upon the women who dare to 
hold the reins of city government. I have 
been much in the habit of saying that I 
hoped women would geuerally refrain 
from office-holding, and when I heard the 
result of the election in Oskaloosa last 
spring, [ was rather sorry. Though I felt 
and wus glad that it showed the general 
trend toward widening the circle of wom- 
an‘s activities, I did not look upon the 
election of women to these offices as a 
wise move; but since, having seen these 
women, and gained an idea of the work 
they have done in their official capacity, I 
could wish that more of our cities, and 
many other enterprises hitherto controlled 
by men alone, could be **Oskaloositied,”’ 
to use the word coined by Rev. Joseph 
Cook. 

In the carriage which took me to the 
residence of the Mayor, Mrs. Mary D. 
Lowman, were two gentlemen, an editor 
resident in this county, and one of the 
county commissioners. Without knowing 
me or my Official position or my mission 
in Oskaloosa, one of these gentlemen re- 
marked that the Mayor and Council of 
Oskaloosa were women. I replied, ‘So L 
have heard. How does it work?” 

“Very well,” replied both gentlemen. 
“The women have given the city a good 
government and plenty of it. They have 
attended carefully to all matters calling 
for their consideration; they have greatly 
improved the sidewalks and streets.” 

‘*Was there dissatisfaction with their 
election?” I asked. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘Not more than 
there would be with any such startling in- 
novation. The vote stood nearly three to 
one for the women officials.” 

‘‘Well, now,” said I, ‘tell me how the 
election of these women officers came 
about? What put it into the heads of the 
people to do it?” 

“That is very easily and quickly an- 
swered,” said the gentlemen. ‘The city 
had had for a long time an old fogy gov- 
ernment, and the progressive element of 
the city wanted a change, and this element 





was not strong enough to compass it with- 
out the help of the women; so they nomi- 
nated these women, and the women voters 
of the city stood loyally by them.” 

“Ah, yes,” I said, “and that is the way 
the enfranchisement of women Is likely to 
be finally achieved. In some juncture, 
some party will be unable to win without 
our help, and then they will arm us with 
the ballot and call us to the rescue,” 

Arrived at the Lowman home, I met 
Mayor Lowman for the first time. I wish 
that all those who imagine that public- 
spirited women must of necessity be un- 
womanly, could have the privilege of visit- 
ing Mayor Lowman. She is rather under 
the medium height, her features delicate, 
and her manner unusually mild. Few 
women combine such great firmness with 
so much gentleness. I admired and en- 
vied the persuasive power which this 
woman evidently possesses. Seated in her 
comfortable home, we were soon discuss- 
ing various phases of the woman move- 
ment, and I found Mayor Lowman rich in 
rare thoughtfulness. A woman mayor is 
a rara avis. I have been honored with the 
acquaintance of but two women mayors. 
Neither, dear reader, has your acquaint- 
ance with women mayors been extensive; 
therefore, I may be pardoned for taking a 
critical survey of this woman mayor’s care 
for the home nest, and my delight‘will be 
understood when I found it faultless. It 
is difficult to keep furniture speckless in 
this dusty land, but Mayor Lowman ac- 
complishes it. Her well-appointed dinner- 
table would have done honor to the skill 
and taste of the most determined anti- 
woman suffrage housekeeper in the land. 
She is the mother of two carefully-reared 
children who do honor to her thoughtful 
training. 

I had an opportunity of attending a 
meeting of the Council, where I met all 
except two ofthe members. As the ladies 
took their seats and proceeded with the 
business before them in a matter-of-fact, 
easy fashion, I realized how quietly, after 
all, great revolutions actually take place, 
and how natural and desirable these inno- 
vations seem when we get face to face 
with them. These women looked to me 
not one bit out of their sphere, sitting 
about a table, discussing the means of 
securing better enforcement of the Sunday 
law, and the advisability of building cer- 
tain sidewalks. 


When the election of these officials was 
pending, « gentleman of the city remarked : 
‘*Well, if these women are elected, we 
shall be virtually without city govern- 
ment.” The women have now been in 
office a half-year, and they have demon- 
strated their ability to administer the gov- 
ernment of their city in a most creditable 
manner; and that their government has in 
it the element of strength, I think no citi- 
zen of Oskaloosa will deny. Shortly after 
their election, they undertook to abate a 
nuisance from which the city had long suf- 
fered. First, they made an ordinance cov- 
ering the ground, and then they ordered 
the removal of the nuisance. ‘This order 
roused the indignation of the owner of the 
business, and at a meeting of the Council, 
a petition was presented bearing sixty-two 
names of citizens praying for a recon- 
sideration of their action. About seventy 
male citizens filed into the room to listen 
to the hearing. Here, certainly, was a test 
of strength of nerve, and determination to 
stand firm to conviction of duty in the face 
of strong opposition. But these women 
were equal to it. They had been sure they 
were right before they went into the mat- 
ter, and they were not tobe moved. Com- 
pliment was resorted to, and the women 
declare that this argument was very ‘‘melt- 
in’;” itis generally supposed to be an in- 
vincible weapon when used for the con- 
quest of women. The argument of ‘pol- 
icy” was brought into requisition; the 
women were assured that it was well to 
submit to the presence of an undesirable 
establishment, even though it had a debas- 
ing influence on the minds of the young, 
and outraged the sense of decency and 
propriety, rather than to lose the trade 
which might thereby come to the city. 
But in the women’s minds right was right, 
and no considerations of expediency coufd 
make them depart from the path of duty, 
and they adhered to their decision. Then 
the opposition undertook to get a restrain- 
ing injunction served upon the Council, on 
the plea that their action was illegal, 
and that they had transcended their powers 
in taking it; but the injunction was not 
granted. Judge Crozier sustained the ac- 
tion of the Council. 

These ladies are among the most able 
and highly respected women of the city. 
Mrs. Lowman is the Deputy Register of 
Deeds. For three months, during the ill- 
ness of the Register of Deeds, she had en- 
tire charge of the office. A proper tribute 
to her ability and faithfulness would be 
her election to the office of Register of 
Deeds. 

Mrs. Hamilton is the Portia of the Coun- 
cil. Concise in speech, quick of thought 
and careful in judgment, the deep, strong 





lines of her handsome face tell you in- 
Stantly that she is a woman of convictions 
strong even to severity. Her sense of duty 
is the ruling power of her life. She is the 
mother of tive children, but she finds time, 
without neglecting them, to do much 
church work, and to take care of an organ- 
ization of young girls, to whom she is giv- 
ing the blessing of parliamentary drill and 
literary exercise. Of Mrs. Golden and 
Mrs. Morse, the other two members pres- 
ent, I saw but little; but they impressed 
me as being, like the others, women of 
ideas. Mrs. Golden is young and attrac- 
tive in appearance, and looks very girlish 
participating in the deliberations of the 
Council. Mrs. Morse is a gracious matron, 
whose kindly face and bearing immediate- 
ly bespeak your good-will. I am sorry [ 
saw 80 little of these ladies, and that I was 
unable to meet the two absentees, one of 
whom was sick and the other out of the 
city. Of both these [ heard a good re- 
port. The City Clerk is Mr. Price, a very 
gentlemanly and efficient officer. 

The result of my observations and in- 
quiries is the conclusion that women are 
able to govern a city as well as a house- 
hold, and that the city’s moral interests 
will be better cared for in their hands, 
while its material interests will not suffer. 
But notwithstanding the fact that the 
Oskaloosa experiment is a success, I be- 
lieve that the true principle is that city 
government should be administered by 
women and men together. 

The press has announced these ladies as 
having no sympathy with the euffrage 
movement, and no connection with any 
suffrage organization. It is true that they 
are not members of any suffrage organiza- 
tion. There is none near them. No organ- 
ization is effected in this city, because of 
local obstacles, and there does not seem to 
be any crying need of euch an organiza- 
tion in a city that elects women to its most 
important offices. But it is not true that 
these ladies are not in sympathy with the 
suffrage movement. ‘They earnestly deny 
the charge that they are anti-sufiragists, 
and declare that they ‘‘would vote if they 
had a chance.” Laura M. JOHNS. 
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THE EQUITY CLUB. 


Editors Woman's Journal : . 
The Equity Club, a correspondence so- 
ciety composed of women interested in 
law, either as a study or a profession, hfs 
issued the letters for this year in a neat 
little pamphlet called **The Equity Club 
Annual.” As the membership of the or- 
ganization is too large and too widely 
separated to permit the circulation of the 
letters in the ordinary way, this plan was 
adopted to prevent the delays which vexed 
the souls of the members during the first 
year of the Club’s existence. The pamph- 
let is copyrighted, however, and only a 
limited number were printed, so that the 
writers may feel as free to tell thoughts 
and experiences frankly and fully as if 
their letters were not to appear in type. 
The letters are full of interest. ‘lhe ma- 
jority give personal experiences by way of 
introducing their writers to their new- 
found friends. Some of the deep ques- 
tions of the time are touched upon by 
others, and discussion invited in future is- 
sues of the ‘*Annual.”’ The physical capac- 
ity of woman for severe mental work is 
treated by two ladies who hold opposite 
views; the labor question is brought 
squarely before the society by a member 
who has become a well-known leader 
among the Knights of Labor; and the need 
of women in the court-rooms and on the 
jury is shown by another member, who 
has found it necessary to spend much pre- 
cious time in arguing with friends on the 
usefulness of her course of legal study. 
These and other topics of interest will 
doubtless be discussed exhaustively ‘next 


year. 
Among the writers are Miss Florence 


Cronise, of Tiffin, O., who, for fifteen 
years, has followed her profession steadily 
and successfully, declining to lecture or 
engage in any other work which would 
divert her energies from her growing prac- 
tice; Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Chicago, 
who has been equally conscientious in her 
devotion to business for thirteen years; 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson, well-known to 
your readers; Miss Emma M. Gillett, of 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Laura Le Valley, 
of East Saginaw, Mich. ; Mrs. Margaret L. 
Wilcox, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Catharine G. 
Waugh, of Rockford, Ill.;:‘Mrs. Ada H. 
Kepley, Effingham, Ill.; Mrs. Sarah R. 
Wertman, Ashland, O.; Mrs. Ada M. Bil- 
lings, Geneva, Neb.; Mrs. C. V. Waite, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Miss Mary A. Greene, of 
Boston; Mrs. Fmma Haddock, lowa City, 
fa.; Miss Ce Dora Lieuellen, Danville, 
Ind.; Miss Almeda E. Hitchcock, Hilo, 
Hawaii; Mme. Emilie Kempin, Zurich, 
Switzerland; and Miss Eliza Orme, Lon- 
don, England. 

Miss Orme’s greeting was sent by cable 
just in time for the Annual, but Miss Jes- 
sie Wright, who needs no introduction to 
readers of the JOURNAL, tells charmingly 











of her visit to Miss Orme's office during 
her trip to England last winter. Her let- 
ter supplements the short message in a 
most gratifying way. 

As soon as it is thought practicable 
to hold meetings, the Club will do so; but, 
until then, the members will content them- 
selves as best they may with mutual ex- 
changes of letters and photographs. At 
the next International Council, it is hoped 
that the isolated members of the society 
will be able to meet. 

Membership is not restricted to women 
in active practice. The Club hopes to num- 
ber in its ranks all women who have pur- 
sued or are pursuing a regular course of 
study in a school or office, and who can 
“help or be helped” in this friendly asso- 
ciation. Next year it is probable that the 
women who have led the forlorn hope in 
Italy, France, Russia and Denmark will be 
heard from. 

The conditions of active membership are 
eligibility either as a practitioner or sta- 
dent, the payment of a yearly fee of two 
dollars, and the writing of a letter for the 
“Annual.” A few bonorary memberships 
will be granted, however, at five dollars 
each, which will entitle the holder to all 
of the privileges of the society except vot- 
ing. 

The corresponding secretary has made 
arrangements by which law books can be 
obtained at greatly reduced rates, and in 
all possible ways the society is to be made 
of practical use to its members. Any in- 
formation desired can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the corresponding secretary, Miss 
Martha K. Pearce, at Bridgewater, Adair 
County, Ia. 

The organization of the Club is as unique 
as its methods; its officers consist only of 
a corresponding secretary and an execu- 
tive committee of five members. These 
are elected by the society by ballot through 
the post-office. An election will be held 
this fall by which the officers for the next 
three years will be chosen. The origi- 
nators of the club have evidently nut per- 
mitted themselves to be hampered by pre- 
cedents, but have made use of whatever 
plans seemed best adapted to secure satis- 
factory results. HELEN PEARCE. 

Bridgewater, Adair County, Ia. 
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A WOMAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


NEw LONDON, Wis., SEPT. 14, 1888. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

I have been for twenty-three years a tirm 
believer in equal suffrage. All my life I 
have seen the injustice of unpaid house 
and home keepers. In our State, Notaries 
Public hold their office for four years. I 
have been three times commissioned to 
that office. I say this because you like to 
note these things for the encouragement 
of others. One thing which would help 
encourage others is to give one’s whole 
name, that people may know, when one 
executes papers, that the work was done 
by a woman. I am in full sympathy with 
you in the lines of work you are carrying 
on, and am a Republican, though [I have 
felt somewhat about having a party like 
the *‘man without a country,” when I 
have seen how the different political par- 
ties treated us. Wisconsin’s delegation to 
the Indianapolis convention strove to de- 
feat the suffrage plank, while for years 
these same men have begged to be en- 
dorsed by the Wisconsin W. C. T. U. 

HANNAH E. PATCHIN. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The first meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held on Tues- 
day evening, October 2, at the residence 
of Mrs. Anna L. Burroughs, 234 Silver 
Street, with a large attendance. The presi- 
dent, Miss Newell, occupied the chair. 
Plans of work for the coming year were 
considered, and it was voted that the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution should be studied, 
also the laws concerning women, and that 
miscellaneous papers should be given upon 
alternate evenings. To the question, ‘How 
shall money be raised to assist the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association in 
their work?” several plans were suggest- 
ed, but it was finally voted to defer the de- 
cision until the November meeting. 

Mary A. H. Curtis, Secretary. 
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SUFFRAGE DEPARTMENT AT LINN CO. 
FAIR. 





PLEASANTON, KAN., SEPT. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A part of the floral hail at the Linn Co., 
Kansas, Fair was devoted to Equal Suf- 
frage Association and W. C. T. U. work. 
We put up the mottoes ‘‘Taxation without 
Representation is Tyranny,” and ‘For 
God and Home and Native Land.” Our 
corner attracted much attention, and we 
secured a large majority of the names of 
passers-by on the National Enrolment, 
besides distributing over 2,000 pages of 
suffrage literature and as many temper- 
ance tracts. I know of but one person 
who refused to read, Four ladies waited 
on our visitors. 0. K. 
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THE NEED OF DUCATED MOTHERS. 


There seems to be a somewhat prevalent 
opinion that a college education fits a 
woman for almost any position she may 
wish to occupy, but that of wife and 
mother. She may with propriety be a 
teacher, or perhaps a physician; but if she 
use the same qualities that so well adapt 
her to be the guardian of the minds and 
health of the children of others in rearing 
her own children, her education is deemed 
as lost or worthless. 

The same opinion also exists in regard 
to girls who, although not college-bred, 


Jhave received the advantages of a so- 


called liberal education. Public opinion 
finds expression in such phrases as ‘How 
much better off is she than such-an-one 
who never had any education?” ‘She'd 
better have done something with ber edu- 
cation before she settled down.” 

The place above all others where an edu- 
cated woman is needed is the home, 
especially the home of those in moderate 
circumstances, where the mother, with a 
little outside help, does her own work and 
tends her own babies. The influence of 
an educated Christian woman in such a 
home can hardly be estimated. It may 
look to others as if her time had been 
wasted and her education were useless, 
but she herself feels the advantage. It is 
probable she did not have a special train- 
ing for her duties, but her habits of study, 
her interest in the advancement of the race, 
and her desire to do whatever she does in 
the best possible way, lead her to select 
the best methods of caring for her chil- 
dren. 

We claim that a girl with a college or 
a liberal education does have a special 
training for motherhood. Not in the 
sense, of course, that she has experimental 
knowledge of baby-tending. That is the 
lot of comparatively few. Her course of 
study has given, or should have given her 
a comprehensive knowledge of physiology, 
including the development of the teeth, 
and what it teaches in regard to food for 
different ages; a practical knowledge of 
hygiene, including food, baths, dress, ven- 
tilation, exercise, and a few general rules 
in regard to care for the sick; a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, including the chemistry 
of food; a knowledge of psychology, 
giving her an interest in the development 
of the mind and the formation of habits. 
An additional knowledge of other “‘isms” 
and ‘‘ologies” is by no means to be de- 
spised. Happy is the mother who has the 
assurance within her that she is capable 
of leading her sons and daughters in their 
studies and occupations until they reach 
manhood and womanhood, and proud are 
the children of such a mother. 

If, however, the mother instinct, with 
good common-sense, is lacking, neither a 
college education, nor a liberal education, 
nor any amount of special training can 
supply the deficiency. Educating or 
training is only a drawing out or develop- 
ing the qualities one already possesses, 
and no system, nor teacher, nor book can 
furnish the qualities that go to make a 
good mother.—Louise Prosser Bates, in 
Babyhood. 
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CARPENTRY FOR WOMEN. 


What a blessing it would be to the 
many “superfluous women” if a knowl- 
edge of light carpentry was an essential 
part of their education! So many small 
comforts and conveniences would result 
from the ability to use a hammer, gimlet 
and saw handily and well. In one of the 
pleasantest suburbs of the Hub, a set of 
bright society girls took a course of lessons 
in carpentry, to their great enjoyment and 
profit. There was, necessarily, some 
scoffing and much laughter and raillery, 
but the brave damsels were nothing 
daunted, and have often declared since 
that few more pleasant hours have fallen 
to their lot than those spent among the 
Sweet-scented woods and the clean dis- 
order of the canny old Scotchman’s shop, 
and the good man himself declares that he 
had never more willing and heedful pupils 
than these same gay girls.—Dress. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


When marriage is a failure, there is a 
good deal more wrong with the man or 
woman, or both, than with marriage.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Miss Myrtie Furman has been elected 
Instructor of Elocution in Swarthmore Col- 
lege. She must be a young woman of re- 
markable ability, for she carries on her 
work successfully, although she is blind. 

Among the exhibits in the Mechanics’ 
Fair at San Francisco were a dozen finely- 
made horseshoes, the product of the skill 
of a girl fifteen years old, named Annie 
Bole, the daughter of a teamster. She 
learned the art for amusement. 

In order to thrive, children require a 
certain amount of “‘letting alone.” Su- 
Preme faith in the mother, few toys, no 
finery, plain food, no drugs and early to 
bed are the best things for making them 
happy.— The Quiver. 








“It seems to me that though the ideal 
woman you make of me does not yet exist 
here, she may be helped to come for the 
very shame of staying away.”—Ramabai. 

At Chicago, Mrs. Elkins, widow of the 
artist H. A. Elkins, got a verdict of $5,000 
against the saloon-keeper who sold her 
husband liquor, against her protest, and 
thereby hastened his death. 

Several German ladies enjoy a very good 
practice as dentists. Among the most 
successful is Fraulein von Domming, who 
was trained in Philadelphia, and now prac- 
tises at Wiesbaden. Another, Fraulein 
von Oertzen, practises in London. 


The Chicago Anchorage Mission for 
fallen women is located in one of the worst 
localities of the city, and during the past 
year, 197 women and girls have been taken 
under its shelter. Of these, all but twenty- 
nine have been reclaimed, and assisted 
toward honorable occupations. 

In this matter of motherhood, men and 
women should make common cause. If 
‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,” then should that 
hand be controlled by a soul, vigorous, 
fearless, gentle, truth-loving, high-mind- 
ed and reverent of noble ideals.—Good 
Housekeeping. 

Miss Lydia Tue, seventy-four years of 
age, completed recently fifty-four years 
of constant service at the loom in the 
Crampton Mill, Providence, and the com- 
pany signalized the occasion by a R. I. 
gift. Miss Tue will now retire from ma- 
chine labor. Yet there are would-be wise 
men who say that women have not the 
faculty for sticking to an occupation. 

Women need the ballot to protect them- 
selves in many ways, to protect their chil- 
dren by at least providing adequate pun- 
ishment for those who commit crimes 
against them, and to place barriers be- 
tween their children and the evil influ- 
ences which meet them at the most sus- 
ceptible period of their lives.—Mrs. C. A. 
Dunham. 

A Kansas City justice discharged a wom- 
an arrested for wearing men’s clothes, 
with the following remarks: ‘‘I intend to 
dismiss this case. Nothing has been said 
here to impeach this young woman’s char- 
acter, and her garb is no more the indi- 
cator of a lady’s character than of a man’s. 
Besides, she has a right to wear what she 
pleases. This is a free country, and this 
court does not intend to place any restric- 
tions on people’s rights.” 

Though American women may not cast 
a ballot, they must not underestimate their 
strength. The result of every great po- 
litical struggle depends much on the influ- 
ence of women. Whether women ought 
to vote or not is a separate and distinct 
question. A few of them crave the ballot, 
most of them ure indifferent. Suffrage 
and prohibition are questions being 
evolved, questions of the future.—Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

“The world,” says an English society 
journalist, ‘‘will hear something of woman 
in art before the twentieth century comes 
in. I have been listening to a singular 
concert, improvised by the damsels who 
carried off the prizes for violin-playing 
this autumn at the Conservatoire. There 
were eight of them. The flower of the 
flock was a child of fifteen. Paganini 
never had a more accomplished disciple. 
All of them acquitted themselves bril- 
liantly.” 

It is a growing fashion in young ladies’ 
schools to secure the services of well- 
known literary women as instructors in 
English literature. Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie 
holds a position in the Brighton Heights 
Seminary, Staten Island, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, the poet and reader, 
from Cambridge, Mass., has connected 
herself in like manner with the Salisbury 
School for Young Ladies, in New York. 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has given 
up the position she held last year at Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed’s school, and returned to 
her home at Holland Patent. 


The originator of the ‘‘Authors’ Home 
and Authors’ Fund” is Miss M. A. Fisher, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Fisher hopes to 
raise a fund which will be placed in the 


hands of reliable persons, and applied to- 


the aid of literary people, temporary aid 
for invalids, small annuities for the aged, 
and “endowed” rooms in the home. 
Over $1,000 is already raised, and the 
plan is progressing rapidly. Among the 
ladies interested in the enterprise are Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary L. Booth, 
Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, and Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Thurber. 

We have not space to present and dis- 
cuss the reasons for further changes which 
need to be made in the status of woman. 
Under a growing pressure of enlightened 
public sentiment, something has been done 
to remove the wrongs under which women 
suffered through the evil and unjust dis- 
crimination of the law. But much still re- 
mains to be done in this direction ; and the 
demand for well-balanced justice will not 
be satisfied until the fundamental assump- 








tion of the superiority of the man over the 
woman, and the headship and authority of 
the husband over the wife, shall give place 
to a view of the political and personal 
equality of the sexes which shall furnish 
a better basis for the adjustment of their 
rights.—Christian Register. 

The women of Boston evidently intend 
having a voice in the election of members 
of the school committee this year. There 
has been a great rush to the City Hall for 
registration during the week, and so far 
the Protestant women registered seem to 
exceed in number their Catholic sisters. 
If an abuse exists in the school system, the 
only legal way of redressing it is by the 
ballot, and as it seems to be the opinion 
of a large part of the community that the 
Catholics have interfered seriously with 
the rights of the Protestants in the public 
schools, the matter now stands in a fair 
way to be adjusted. The women have 
taken up the subject, and, according to 
their usual custom, they will not drop it 
until it has been pretty thoroughly venti- 
lated.— Boston Commonwealth. 


One of Cassel’s institutions is a girl’s 
school, founded by a literary woman, 
Fraulein Marie Calm. The school is in- 
tended specially for the class of girls, 
above the peasant, who do not wish to be- 
come teachers—a profession that is every- 
where overcrowded. It gives to about 
three hundred pupils a complete training 
in sewing of all kinds, and turns them out 
complete seamstresses, embroiderers, 
dressmakers and milliners. The graduat- 
ing test is the submission of a complete 
set of work, including a specimen of every 
description of under and outer wear. ‘These 
sets are sold, and the worker receives the 
money. The school graduates about forty 
girls every year; and though Fraulein 
Calm died last year most unexpectedly, 
she had secured permanent buildings, and 
placed it on such a foundation, with the 
help of other intelligent women, as secures 
its continuance. In fact, it has become a 
model for other schools throughout Ger- 


many. 
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A GOOD APPETITE 


Is essential to good health; but at this season 
it is often lost, owing to the poverty or impurity 
of the blood, derangement of the digestive ro- 
gans, and the weakening effect of the changing 
season. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful 
medicine for creating an appetite, toning the di- 

stion, and giving strength to the whole system. 

ow is the time to take it. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Some of our New Books 


YOUNC PEOPLE. 


uy es FLORIMOND. By Sitvney Lusk. 





8id Luska bas perhaps never written anyth: 
better than this delixntful boys’ story. In at | 
with the many feverish, unhealth 


the lewan who stands 
for the ideal to the young hero of the story, and swore, 
sents the motif of bis actions, is drawe with great skill, 
while the two Jews who help wake Gregory’s good for- 
tune, are, with their dialect, simply iailmitabie. 


LITTLE JOE. By James OT1s. $1.00. 


Little Joe is a newsboy waif in one of our great cities. 
But he does not remain one jong, for he is made of the 

ht sort of stuff. He bas courage and persistence, 
which carry him through some thrilling experiences, 
and when at the end of the book be becomes a happ 
farmer boy, with a bright future before him, we feel 
that he has earned it all. 


JUDGE BURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS. By 
“Pansy” (Mrs.G.R. ALDEN). $1.50. 


In this story we renew acquaintance with Rath 
Erskine, one of the Chautauqua iris, who now appears 
as the wife of Judge Burnhau, and step-mother to his 
two beautiful daughters. Their home life is not alto- 
gether a happy one, but through its unpleasant experi- 
ences “Tansy teaches some of her sweetest lessons, 


NED HARLOW’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM, 
By Mrs. 8.G. KNIGHT. $1.25. 


A ana | of travel in the Holy Land. The manuscript 
was r and approved by Rev. Selah Merrill, LD. D., 
for many years U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. Thus the 
strictest accuracy of detail been secured, without 
impairing in even the slizhtest degree the laterest of 
the story. This book will be sure to luterest every one 
“who takes it up; but it is of especial value to Sunday 
school scholars and teachers, because of the light it iu- 
directly throws upon many difficult Scripture passages, 
by its yivid descriptions of Eastern ways of living. 
Cover in colors from original design, - 


MY WONDER STORY. By ANNE K. BENE- 
picT. Quarto, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 


A youna folks’ science story, based on physiology. 

“Ifa child happens to ask a question about his own 
bones, or about muscles, and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed, if they are able to give 
him exact information. But this book will do it, and 
that, too, without the use of many technical or scien- 
tific terms.”—Chicago Interior, 

“We heartily recommend the ‘Wonder Story’ to all 
who are trying to impress the children with the fact 
that their bodies are holy and beautiful, fit to be temples 
of the Holy 8pirit.”— Gulden Rule, 

“Admirably fitted for use in schools as a reader or 
supplementary text-book.”—Nashville American, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME. With 

colored frontispiece. $1.00. A beautifully printed 
and illustrated quarto volume. 


The boy will find in it a thorough business education; 
the girl will learn to do a hundred things about the 
house, and in her sphere, which will be of untold 
service to her; she may likewise see what many noted 
women have done to make the world wiser and better; 
and both girls and boys—not the youngest, for the 
book is for readers of from twelve to sixteen—may 
pick up a vast amount of curious information about 
the animal creation, gathered by one of the most 
famous of our American naturalists, 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOVERERS. By FRANCES A. HUMPH- 
REY. Quarto, cloth, $1.00. 


A highly entertaining and instructive combination of 
history, biography, travel and adventure, intended 
es fall for the young, Beginning with the myth of the 
“Lost Atlantis,” the author goes on to tell of the voy- 
ages made to the New World by the Northmen, the Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, by the way, 
the lives and characters of Vespucci, Columbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and others. Numerous illustrations 
add to the text. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 
K. BOLTON. $1.25. 

A dozen biographies of American women who have 
earned success 80 noble and complete that the stories 
of their lives are legacies to the world; among them 
Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, the college president; 
Rachel Bodley, the physician and dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia; Marion Harland, the 
author; Miss Booth, the edi or; and Juliet Corson, the 
apostle of good cooking. 
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At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


60 cts., $6 doz.) L.O. E . 
Song Harmony, ( ang ’¥or a Sone, 
Full set of melodious exercises and easy songs, with 


explanations and excellent collection of sacred and 
secular songs. 











Song Manual, Book J, (3% cts.) For Primary Classes 
Song Manual, Kook 1/, (40 cts.) For Medium Classes 
Song Manual, hook Il/J. (0 cts.) For Higher Classes. 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. Em- 
erson. Teachers will find them useful and attractive. 


j 35 ) TF d Hoft 
Balls of Victory, ‘ A af ig B 4 good 
Temperance Song Book. 104 first-rate songs 
and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


j ; loth 50 +» $4 80 doz., 40 ct 
Praise Il Song, (Noards, 94.00 des.) L. 0. & 
E. U. Emerson. For praise and Prayer-Meetings 


and Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as 
one of the very best books of the kind. 
($1.00.) 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, ‘%:%%2 


of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 diflerent composers, 
all well-known and eminent. This belongs among 
the Classical books, of which the others are: Son 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 

MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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7 Winter St., ton, 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents ; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls 10 cents 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.;Very 

Ice party cents qt. Wedding 








oes bes waiters. Fine argo Ay H- ~ K, 
competen s 
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Tollet-room for Ladies. 





T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No, 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


jections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
Home B. Blackwell. » by 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe, 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Sufirage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. ; 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 

Terms in America, : $1.00 per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid 
Single copy 10c. 

FRANCES LORD, 

Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 





36 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED [FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publisherr: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwIcK CoLByY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able 
its contributors. It of 
cooventions and of legal patie - Bg 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Batrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. ; 
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remittances, and to 
must be addressed to 
Letters 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 
on the ris arecetpt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE LAST QUARTER. 


With this month we enter on the last 
quarter of the year. Subscribers who still 
owe are once more reminded of the fact, 


which they should attend to at once. 


L. 8. 
-o ¢—$__—__ 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its seventeenth annual conven- 
tion in Ames, Ia., Oct. 18 and 19, 1888. 

All county and local saffrage societies 
are entitled to send delegates on the fol- 
lowing basis: Three delegates for the first 
ten members, and one for each additional 
ten or fraction thereof. 

The officers of the State Association, in- 
cluding district vice-presidents, to be dele- 
gates-at-large. Where not organized, the 
friends of equal rights are invited to meet 
and choose three or more of their number 
to represent them. Other societies in sym- 
pathy with the aims and methods of the 
Association are cordially invited to send 
delegates and take part in the delibera- 
tions. All woman suffrage societies 
should, without fail, send brief written re- 
ports. 

For eighteen years the intelligent wom- 
en of the State have begged at the feet of 
the law-making power. For ten succes- 
sive sessions of our Legislature have our 
petitions been toyed with, and we have 
again and again been thrown back upon 
ourselves, until into the inmost soul of 
our women is burned the conviction that 
‘*who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow.” 

Let us meet in convention and decide 
upon the best methods to pursue the com- 
ing year, and unitedly resolve to prosecute 
them. Able speakers will be in attend- 


ance. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


E1iza H. HUNTER, Ch’m Ex. Com. 


Miss Anthony is expected to be present. 

Appended is the invitation from the Suf- 
frage Society of Ames: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Ames, 
Ia., extend a cordial invitation to the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Society to hold its next 
annual meeting at this place. Our Society 
will furnish entertainment for all dele- 
gates, and do all in our power to make the 
meeting a pleasant one. 

ORELLA B. FITCHPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Emporia, Kan., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 1888, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., on November 13. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held at 10 A. M., on Tuesday, No- 
vember 13. Members of the State Associa- 
tion are entitled to seats in the convention. 
Membership tickets are equivalent to cre- 
dentials. Each local auxiliary is entitled 
to one delegate, besides one for each fif- 
teen paying members. Let no auxiliary 
be unrepresented. Entertainment is most 
generously proffered to delegates and 
members of the convention by the hospi- 
table people of Emporia. All delegates 
and members intending to be present 
should write, on or before November 1, to 
Mrs. J. M. Kellugg, chairman of entertain- 
ment committee, Emporia, Kan., announc- 
ing their intention of availing themselves 
of this kind hospitality. 

The convention will be addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Evanston, 
Ill., Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, edi- 
tor Woman's Tribune, and others. We send 
kind greeting to all friends of the suf- 
frage movement in the State, and cordial- 
ly invite their presence and co-operation. 

Mrs. Laura M. Joumns, Pres. 

Mrs. ANNA C, Wart, Vice-Pres. 

Pror. W. H. CARRUTH, Rec. Sec’y. 

Dr. NANNIE STEPHENS, Cor. Sec’y. 

Mrs. Marti L. BERRY, Treas. 
oo 


THE DORCHESTER LEAGUE. 











The Dorchester League, at a meeting on 
Tuesday, the 8th inst., laid plans for effec- 
tive work. They will havea sale of use- 
ful articles December 5, with an ‘‘Upham’s 
Corner table,” a ‘‘Harrison Square table,” 
a general table, a table with home-made 
candy, and ice-cream, cake and sandwiches 
through the day. They will also hold one 
or more publi¢ meetings. They mean to 
make a thoroughly “godd time,” and they 





expect to clear at least two hundred dol- 
lars. The hearty spirit with which all 
these plans are entered into insures suc- 


: ‘‘Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave.” 
L. 8. 





WOMEN VOTERS. 


There is now an army of women voters 
in Massachusetts. When the list of those 
who pay taxes on property, who ean reg- 
ister later, is added to that of women who 
have been asgessed a poll-tax, the number 
throughout the State may reach forty 
thousand. Already the number assessed 
in Boston and the towns and cities lying 
around it reaches nearly thirty thousand. 
These women now hold the balance of 
power. Each political party must respect 
them and concede to them. 

Women have not political experience, 
but they have the good of the schools at 
heart. If they can act with a single eye 
to this, their newly acquired power will 
result in great gain to the schools. 

Woman suffragists have been so long 
pleading for equal rights that they are 
not likely to enter on any narrow plan of 
sectarian or party exclusiveness. ‘The 
children in the public schools are from all 
political parties and from all religious 
sects. The one question for voters is, Who 
are the best persons to serve on the School 
Board? Except as bearing upon this, the 
question of party or sect or sex should 
not enter into it. The most suitable per- 
sons should be sought, those who can best 
serve the schools. It is a minor question 
whether they are Democrats or Republi- 
cans, men or women, Protestants or Cath- 
olies. 

These new women voters have political 
party preferences, and they have religious 
ties and sectarian prejudices. But these 
should not weigh against the welfare of 
the schools. Just as,in case your house 
were on fire, you would welcome most 
those who threw water best, of whatever 
party or sect, so it should be in the case 
of the schools; those who will most truly 
serve the highest interests of the school 
should be sought for school committee; 
and such persons can be elected if the 
women voters will not divide on any other 
interest. 

In many of the cities and towns, the 
women voters, if united, can elect whom 
they please. Let each ward elect delegates 
who at a regular meeting shall select can- 
didates. Then let a committee of women 
confer with the political managers of both 
parties and propose their candidates. 
Under the circumstances, in view of the 
large vote the women may be expected to 
cast, it is most likely that the names of can- 
didates so proposed would go on the party 
ticket, and be elected without friction or 
trouble. 

In saying this, we do not forget how 
strongly women have been moved to their 
present action. But after all, justice is 
the highest thing, as it is the truest expe- 
diency, and it is always safe. ‘The sneers 
that have been cast at women, and the op- 
position they have encountered in their 
long strife for wider fields of industry, 
for higher education, and for equal politi- 
cal rights, simply because they are wom- 
en, should make them the last persons to 
deny equal rights to any other class who 
have not violated the law and so forfeited 
their rights. 

The principle of equal rights is the 
Golden Rule, and may be safely trusted 
for the School Committee and in every 
case. L. 8. 
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TAX-PAYING WOMEN. 


Women who have paid a tax of any kind 
in this State within two years, can‘carry 
their receipted tax-bill to the registrars in 
cities, or to the selectmen in towns, and 
without any poll-tax or further assess- 
ment, have their names put on the voting 
list. It is very important that every tax- 
paying woman should attend to this, that 
she may vote for school committee, and, 
more than that, remove the last expressed 
objection of our law-makers. They have 
said to us for years, ‘‘When women show 
they want the right to vote, they will get 
it.” Now Massachusetts women have 
made a good “‘show,” and the larger it 
can be made, the less can our legislators 
object. Massachusetts women pay taxes 
on many millions of dollars. But their 
right to a voice in the matter has always 
been denied. Be sure to get yourself 
registered. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


Petitions for municipal suffrage are this 
week sent to Massachusetts suffragists. 
They can be circulated with more hope of 
success this year than ever before, because 
the last objection of our legislators is taken 
away. They have said, ‘‘Women will get 
the right to vote when they show they 
want it.” This the women have shown. 
Now let the names be rolled up on the pe- 
titions, with the hope that we shall secure 
manicipal sufirage this winter, L, 8. 





To those who this year attended the In- 
dian Conference at Lake Mohonk for the 
first time, the whole experience was 
unique. If we take into consideration not 
merely the gathering itself, but the place 
where it assembled, and the circumstances 
that led to its being held, there is nothing 
quite like it in the country. The story of 
its origin was told by the General, in the 
course of an early morning roW around one 
of the most beautiful of mountain lakes. 

Twin Quaker brothers, so much alike 
that they could hardly tell themselves 
apart, were for many years joint principals 
of the Friends’ School for Girls at Provi- 
dence, R. I. After they had grown wealthy 
in this peaceful avocation, one of them 
happened to be travelling through the part 
of New York State that surrounds Lake 
Mohonk, and was struck by the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the region. He bought 
sixty thousand acres of wildernese, and 
built two large hotels on the shore of Lake 
Mohonk. His brother built two more be- 
side Lake Minnewaska, some miles distant. 
The former lake is 1,600 feet above the 
sea, the latter about 1,900; and from the 
top of the highest hotel, perched far above 
the crystal iake in its rocky cup, one can 
see into six States. ‘These mountain val- 
leys were described as ‘‘a nest of outlaws” 
at the time when Mr. A. K. Smiley, the 
originator of the enterprise, first came 
there. He employed these men, put con- 
fidence in them, and very few of them 
proved themselves unworthy of it. At 
present, that part of the country is excep- 
tionally free from lawless characters. The 
hotels are run on Quaker principles; there 
is no bar; and **fast” individuals avoid a 
spot where no liquor is to be had for love 
or money. On the other hand, it is a favor- 
ite resort for ladies passing their vacation 
alone, young couples who want a quiet 
honeymoon, and other inoffensive guests; 
and in spite of the reputed difficulty of 
making any place of public entertainment 
pay without a bar, the hotel at Mohonk is 
said to bring its proprietor an income of 
$30,000 a year. 

Mr. Smiley is one of the Indian Commis- 
sioners, und haa the welfare of the red man 
much at heart. For the past six years, he 
has invited persons interested in the In- 
dian question to pass a week once a year 
at Mohonk, where he entertains them by 
the hundred at his own cost. This year per- 
sons not officially connected with the Con- 
ference were allowed to he present also, 
paying their own expenses, and there was a 
large and very enjoyable gathering. It was 
a noteworthy assembly of intelligent and 
pleasant-faced people. Generals and judges 
were as thick as blackberries; doctors of 
divinity abounded, and we had the pleasure 
of meeting several editors whose faces had 
been unknown to us, though the look of 
their papers as “exchanges’’ was very 
familiar. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the Pro- 
hibition candidate for President of the 
United States, presided over the Confer- 
ence, and did it well. Morning and even- 
ing sessions were held for the transaction 
of business, the presentation and discus- 
sion of papers and reports. The after- 
nvons were devoted to long rides among 
the mountains, in carriages provided by 
the host. There are forty miles of roads 
upon Mr. Smiley’s land, roads of which 
he was himself the engineer, and which 
are kept in excellent repair. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the scenery. It 
all blends into a dreamlike panorama in 
the remembrance—clear green lakes with 
wooded shores; walls of rock soaring up 
perpendicularly to an immense heights, 
almost like those of the Yosemite; miles 
of chestnut woods laden with green burrs; 
the drip of sunlight through emerald 
leaves; slender streamlets gliding down 
over the rocks with a musical murmur, like 
little white Undines stealing through the 
woods; thickets of black birch, sassafras, 
and other fragrant forest treasures; drifts 
of golden-rod; masses of starry asters of 
every hue; foliage just beginning to show 
its fall colors, here the crimson flag of a 
Virginia creeper, there a yellow bough 
gleaming out from the green like the gold- 
en branch of Proserpine shining through 
the Cumaean forest upon the eyes of 
/@neas; and at every turn purple moun- 
tain vistas, or wide outlooks over valleys 
and plains that seemed to stretch away to 
the end of the world. Once a few friends 
left the main party on one of these excur- 
sions, and made their way through a dank 
and deeply shaded forest-path till they 
came suddenly out into the sunlight face 
to face with a lofty waterfall, 


“Where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite basiu the amber torrent descend- 


Beautiful there for the color derived from green 
rocks under, 

Deen most of all where beads of foam up- 

Mingle thelr clouds of white with the delicate 
hue of the stiilness.” 

Such was the wildness and solitude of 
the region that it was hard to believe we 
were within four hours’ journey of New 
York City. », 

All around Lake Mohonk a foot-path 





winds through the woods and over the 
rocks, with a little gray rustic arbor or 
summer-house at every coign of vantage, 
where the traveller bent on circumnavi- 
gating the lake can rest and enjoy the 
view. The great hotel showed in all its 
appointments the influence of Quaker sim- 
plicity and good taste, and Quaker skill in 
providing material comforts, together with 
a love of beauty for which that sober-hued 
denomination is not so often given credit. 
Wood fires burned on the open hearths, 
and each of the broad, sunny halls was a 
sitting-room in itself. Several persons ob- 
served that the place seemed less like an 
hotel than like the home of a large family. 
Sweet-faced American girls waited upon 
the table, and your chamber-maid spoke 
to you with the accent of a lady. Family 
prayers were held after breakfast for as 
many of the guests as chose to attend ; and 
those who had been at the house in former 
years scofted at the new-comers for imag- 
ining that there was any need to lock their 
chamber-doors when they went out. In- 
stead of a bar, there was a library, and 
several quiet reading-rooms. This year, 
for the first time, smoking was permitted 
in the office at the Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House—a concession to the frailty of the 
so-called stronger sex. But in the hotel 
on more remote Lake Minnewaska, the at- 
mosphere was as pure within doors as it 
was outside. 

Space would not permit an extended re- 
port of the Conference, even if pleasant 
company, and a window overlooking pur- 
ple leagues of hill and valley, had not en- 
ticed the present writer to stay away from 
many of the sessions. The platform 
finally adopted recommended the follow- 
ing reforms ; that law courts be established 
for the Indians, who now cannot be pun- 
ished for the grossest offences, nor secure 
justice for offences against themselves; 
that the guvernment provide public 
schools to educate all Indian children in 
the essentials of civilization, at its own 
cost; that this education be compulsory, 
but that the parents be free to send their 
children to the government schools or to 
private schools as they may prefer; that 
there be a uniform standard of qualifica- 
tion for teachers; that teachers be re- 
moved only for cause; that the entire In- 
dian educational service be taken out of 
politics; and that the churches be urged 
tu supplement the work of the govern- 
ment. 

Some of the best addresses at the Con- 
ference were made by women. No one 
seemed shocked by their speaking in pub- 
lic, although the gathering included sey- 
eral of the better sort of **remonstrants.” 
The daughter of one of the U. 8. Senators 
from Massachusetts, who is much inter- 
ested in the Indian question, made a 
speech so sensible and spirited that Gen. 
Fisk declared we should all know whom 
to send to Congress when it became nec- 
essary to find a successor for her father. 
As it happens, the young lady who seemed 
to him so well-fitted for a Congressman, 
does not believe in woman suffrage, 
although her father does. I thought, with 
inward amusement: It is about five years 
since an intelligent Englishwoman pub- 
lished in one of the magazines an article 
against public speaking by women, in 
which she said, in substance: ‘‘I am thank- 
ful to say that the day has not yet come 
when a woman can speak in public with- 
out vigorous protest from a large and re- 
spectable portion of the English people.” 
It is perhaps twenty years since Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, in one of her novels, 
described a meeting of the gentry in a cer- 
tain neighborhood, to discuss measures 
for the relief of a large number of poor 
families suddenly rendered homeless by 
flood or fire. After several more or less 
impracticable projects have been started, 
a lady gets up and proposes a plan so 
much better than anything previously 
brought forward that it is adopted at once. 
But all the refined characters in the story 
are disgusted with her effrontery in making 
a suggestion herself in a mixed gathering. 
‘*Why did she not speak about it privately 
beforehand to one of the gentlemen, and 
get him to propose it?” they say; and the 
author is evidently of the same opinion. 
It is only about fifty years since the cler- 
gymen of Massachusetts united in that 
famous ‘Pastoral Letter,” warning their 
congregations against the ‘‘dangers which 
seem to threaten the female character 
with widespread and permanent injury” 
because of the public speaking of women. 
And now here was one of the very 
standard-bearers of modern conservatism 
on the woman question, making a speech 
to a mixed audience, and other standard- 
bearers in the same mistaken cause listen- 
ing to her with entire approval. The 
“bleeding feet” of Abby Kelley and the 
Grimke sisters have smoothed the way, 
and any woman now may walk init. It 
was a striking illustration of the fact that 

The pacha 3 camp to-morrow.” 
What will the radicals and conservatives 
be fighting about fifty years hence, when 





the voting of women has become as much 
& matter of course as the public speaking 
of women is to-day? It would be inter- 
esting to know. What a pity there is not 
some kind of telescope through which we 
could look into the future, as an ordinary 
telescope enables us to look into the dis- 
tance! But we can only “hoe our own 
row,” and leave posterity to hoe theirs. 

A bronze bust of the Indian chief Sagon- 
aquado was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley by the Conference, as a mark of 
appreciation of their hospitality.and of 
their efforts in behalf of the Indian. After 
Mr. Smiley had made a pleasant response, 
his sweet-faced Quaker wife was called 
upon, and expressed her own thanks 
in a few well-chosen words. It was a 
good omen, another little crack in the 
great dyke of prejudice. A. 8. B. 
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POLITICAL POINTS, 


Among the delegations that visited Gen- 
eral Harrison on October 6, was a uni- 
formed club of fifty-two ladies from Bluff- 
ton, known as the “Carrie Harrison Club.” 
It was the first club of its kind organized 
in Indiana, and Mrs. Rachel Martin, the 
president, states that each member has 
already secured pledges of from one to 
three votes for Harrison. The majority 
of the club are married ladies. They wore 
dark blue uniforms with white and red 
trimmings and jaunty blue felt hats. They 
were accompanied by a band composed 
entirely of ladies from Montpelier. In 
honor of their visit and notwithstanding 
the inclement weather, the Carrie Harrison 
Club of Indianapolis, Miss Shilling, cap- 
tain, with a drum corps and thirty-six 
prettily uniformed young ladies, eaeh car- 
rying a flag, marched to the depot and es- 
corted the visitors to Tomlinson Hall. It 
was a rare sight to witness nearly a hun- 
dred uniformed ladies, with a female 
band, marehiug through the streets at the 
head of a column of nearly 1,500 men. 
The Jadies were repeatedly cheered by the 
crowds along the route. ‘heir only ac- 
knowledgment of the attention was a 
waving of their flags. At the hall they 
occupied the front seats, and enthusiastic- 
ally greeted General Harrison. At five 
o’clock they were received by Mrs. Har- 
rison at her residence. 

Wowen form part of all Prohibition pro- 
cessions, but they go in carriages provided 
by the brethren. 

A Woman’s Republican Club has been 
formed at Providence, R. I., under the 
lead of Mrs. Thomas W. Chace. It is pro- 
posed to form State, county, town and 
local clubs, under the direction of the 
Women’s National Republican Committee, 
for the purpose, as the women say, of 
helping the Republican party, and ‘thus 
aiding the cause of temperance reform and 
protection.” 

Women’s Republican clubs have been 
organized at Manston, Wis., Oramel, N. Y., 
Marilla, N. Y., and Kankakee, Ill. The 
last two are marching clubs. 


~~ 
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WOMEN ART STUDENTS. 


R. Julien, of Paris, the director of the 
largest and best-known studio in Europe, 
has always advocated high-art education, 
and for years has extended the same privi- 
leges and advantages to women as to men 
at his studios. Recently he wrote an arti- 
cle in which he says of his women stu- 
dents: 

“They compete at stated intervals for 
bronze medals amongst themselves, and 
the most advanced are admitted to the an- 
nual competitions, in which both sexes 
participate, for medals of greater. value. 
And, I say it with pride, it is the women 
who carried off the principal prizes, both 
this year and last, and from no mean an- 
tagonists either, but real artists, several 
of whom have won rewards at the Salon 
and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” 

At the last competition, the first prize for 
portraits was won by an American, Miss 
Anna E. Klumpke, of San Francisco; the 
second was awarded to Mme. Belinska, a 
Pole, who also took the first medal for a 
study of ahead. Last year Mile. Beaury- 
Saurel was the principal laureate. All 
these young women have distinguished 
themselves at the Salon. Mme. Belinska 
and Mlle. Beaury-Saurel have been award- 
ed medals, and Miss Klumpke has secured 
an honorable mention. 


~~~ 
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THE SUNSHINE MISSION. 


Mrs. Virginia White Hitchcock, daugh- 
ter of Judge Harry White, of Indiana, Pa., 
Mrs. Ada M. Frederiksen, the Danish 
delegate to the International Council, now 
a resident of Chicago, Mrs. May E. Ben- 
sen, of Patterson, N. J., Dr. Leila Bedell, 
of Chicago, Mrs. Laura M. Lippincott Pan- 
coast, of New Jersey, and several other 
women known in the literary and social 
world, are endeavoring to organize all 
local efforts to solve the domestic problem 
into a national organization, having local 
and State branches, and international aux- 
iliaries. It will be known’as the Sunshine 
Mission. The idea has grown from an Ia- 
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valids’ Sunshine Mission, suggested in the 
Union- Signal some time ago, and from the 
urgent peed of more intelligent and better 
trained help in our homes. Mrs. Margaret 
Walters, of England, Mrs. Caroline Anis- 
wick, of Danish Women’s Union, Frances 
Power Cobbe, and Mrs. Margaret C. 
Parker, have expressed sy mpathy with the 
movement, and already girls have been 
sent to this country under the protective 
rules of the Sunshine Mission. A charter 
has been applied for, and the society ex- 
pects soon to be ready for active work. 
This is an excellent object, and may ren- 
der substantial aid toward solving the do- 
mestic problem and supplying skilled 
labor in American homes. 
e+ oo—_—_————_- 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 

The first meeting for this season of our 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held on the first Thursday evening of 
the month, but, instead of assembling as 
usual in Mrs. Lovell’s pleasant parlors, 
we were obliged, on account of illness in 
her family, to hold our reunion in a small 
hall on Fourth Avenue. The change of 
place interfered somewhat with the size of 
our audience ; still, many of our old friends 
were present. Mrs. P.H. Levey, who was 
recently elected recording secretary, read 
the minutes; Mrs. Harriet Kitching made 
the report of the chairman of the executive 
committee, and our long-time officer and 
co-laborer, Miss Jeannie McAdam, made 
the treasurer’s report. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Harriet C. Keatinge, who was long associ 
ated with Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, and 
who, during her residence in Louisana, 
was the first person to push the woman 
suffrage cause in that State. Mrs. Keat- 
inge’s address on womanhood was a beau- 
tifully written and thoughtful essay. Mr. 
Justus O. Woods, who has recently re- 
turned from Europe, followed, and re- 
marks were also made by Mr. Edward W. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Brinckerhoff, Mr. Ed- 
ward Searing, and others. Resolutions 
were passed welcoming the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to this city, 
and calling upon the Police Commission- 
ers at once to proceed to the appointment 
of police matrons, as is now provided by 
law. 

Among those present was Dr. Emily 
Kempin, a doctor of laws and not of med- 
icine, a graduate of the legal college of 
Zurich, who has come to this country with 
a view to establishing herself here in the 
practice of her profession. 

The Society for Political Study holds its 
first meeting this afternoon, and will 
nieet hereafter every ‘Tuesday at 3 o’clock. 
The meetings will be held for the present 
at 32 West 26th Street, the home of the 
Misses Thomas. The subject of study 
for the winter is the Constitution of the 
United States and the political history of 
the country. Thus it will be seen that 
the winter’s campaign of effort and work 
is fairly begun. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street, Oct. 9, 1888. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





The object of voting is to give voice and 
practical effect to the wisdom, knowledge 
and virtue diftused among the people. Do 
men possess all of these which is worth 
making use of? Five times as many boys 
as girls are in reformatories; more than 
five times as many men as women are con- 
victs; more than twice as many men as 
women are paupers, and about seventy 
times as many men as women are engaged 
in the manufacture of liquor—the nurse of 
pauperism and crime! Is it not clearthat 
the average woman, with equal opportun- 
ities for education and development, will 
show about as much wisdom, knowledge 
and virtue as the average man?—Wm. J. 
Bowditch. 

There is one comfortable assurance for 
the father who fits his daughter for 
coliege and endows her with perfect physi- 
cal vigor, and that is that she is never 
likely to dissipate it by bad habits. Prob- 
ably not one of the twelve hundred and 
ninety college alumnz of the country was 
ever intoxicated or smoked a pipe in her 
college course. ‘This in itself is not only 
a source of continued health, but a reason 
why girls should have the chance for the 
highest education, since they do not abuse 
the privilege.—Christian Register. 

The old world was parted by deep gulfs. 
There were three of especial depth and 
width, across which it was hard for sym- 
pathy to fly. These were the distinctions 
of race, sex, and condition. But the good 
news that Christ died for all men, and 
will live in all men, has thrown a bridge 
across, or rather has filled them up; 80 
the Apostle bursts into his triumphant 
proclamation: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.”—Dr. Mac- 
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Woman’s Journal Premium List. 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of entative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. 

Seaside Nature Reader I. and II. No. II. treats 
of Ants, Flies, Earthworms, Beetles, Barnacles, 
Star-fish and Dragon-files. No. 1., Crabs, Asps, Spi- 
ders, Bees and Moliusks. These are for children 
learning to read. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. : 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 

Hyatt’s Mollusca. 

Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. * 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

To ano (larger size). 

Doll (empossbene). 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 


For Five Subscribers : 
A Small Opera Glass. 





For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phiet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Read our Premium List this week. 





The home for discharged women prison- 
ers at Dedham, Mass., will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in November. 


The Y. W. C. T. U. of Louisville, Ky., 
is making arrangements to open a ladies’ 
gymnasium this winter. 


An Episcopalian school is about to be 
started in Tokio for the education of high 
caste Japanese ladies. Miss Martha Al- 
drich, of Ashland, N. H., sails this month 
to take charge of it. 


A newspaper entitled the Women’s Penny 
Paper will be published in London. It is 
intended to become a medium for the ex- 
pression of opinion on all subjects of inter- 
est to women. 

The proposed appropriation of $80,000 
for a women’s home in Utah, the project 
urged by Mrs. Angie Newman, was de- 
feated in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives a few days ago. 

The new drinking-fountain for horses, 
which was placed in Custom House 
Square in this city last week, was the 
gift of the late Dorothea L. Dix. She be- 
queathed five hundred dollars to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for that purpose. 


The Massachusetts society for promot- 
ing good citizenship have appealed to 
Christian ministers to prepare and preach, 
and as far as possible publish, between 
now and the general election in Novem- 
‘ber, at least one sermon on the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 








“Woman's Tidings,” is the name of a 
new department in the Saturday issue of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Daily Journal. It is 
edited by Mra. M. Lemons, and it gives a 
spicy condensation of local and gener- 
al news about what women are doing. 


What is unbecoming in a woman is 
equally soinaman. Fatherhood demands 
as much of purity and honest worth as 
motherhood. Napoleon once said France 
needed mothers. America needs fathers— 
fathers in the homes of the land whose 
lives are as ideal and beautiful as those of 
the women they love.—Des Moines (Ia.) 
Mail. 

Cornell University has been chosen for 
the central office of the New York Bureau 
of Weather Service, because of its admira- 
ble equipment for investigation of atmos- 
pheric phenomena. The present signal 
corps of the university is being changed 
to correspond with those of the twenty 
States now provided with a like service. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation met last Tuesday in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL parlors, with a large attendance, 
the president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, in 
the chair. Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill re- 
ported for the committee appointed to 
look for a suitable domicile for the Asso- 
ciation, and it was voted to engage attrac- 
tive club rooms in the Hotel Bellevue. 


Vassar College has just received a 
scholarship of $6,000 from Calvin Hunt- 
ington, of Fort Scott, Kan. It is his in- 
tention to provide for the education of his 
descendants, or those bearing the Hunt- 
ington name in the future. This is the 
second scholarship the college has received 
within a year. The other was of $8,000, 
given by the late Stephen Buckingham, of 
Poughkeepsie. 

‘Let Your Women Keep Silence in the 
Churches,” a leaflet published by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Asso- 
ciation, has been translated into Japanese 
by Mrs. Toyjoi Sasaki, of Tokio. ‘To the 
original leaflet nineteen pages are added, 
containing articles by Mr. Tominaga, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Japanese Future,” and Mr. 
Iwamoto, editor of Woman's Magazine, ad- 
vocating freedom of speech for women as 
well as for men. 

A College of Carpentry is the youngest 
of the women’s educational institutions 
established in the old university town of 
Cambridge, Mass. The object is to develop 
manual dexterity, not to teach a trade, 
and no student is admitted who has not 
graduated from some university or passed 
an equivalent examination. One after- 
noon in each week is given to the work— 
cutting, shaving, sawing, boring, joining 
and planing. 


The Woman's Temperance Publication 
Association (161 La Salle Street, Chicago) 
has four new songs: one by Dr. Her- 
bert, of the Herbert Quartette, Mon- 
mouth, IIl., entitled ‘*Call the Women to 
the Polls,” two by Rev. Dr. Rankin, en- 
titled, **Long Live, Long Live America,” 
and “Blow, Bugler; Blow One Note 
More,” the latter having for its air a well- 
known army bugle note. The fourth 
is ‘“‘Equality Before the Law,” by G. 
Estabrook. 


The N. E. Helping Hand Society will 
hold a fair in Horticultural Hall, begin- 
ning November19. The Home for Work- 
ing Girls is proving a success. It is urged 
that as many as possible shall keep this 
Home in mind, and its need of funds to 
continue the good work. A friend of the 
enterprise says: ‘‘Use your spare minutes 
in working for it; talk to your friends of 
it; visit the Home at 12 Carver Street, and 
see how happy all the inmates are; and 
resolve to help all you can at the fair in 
November.” 


The Tuskegee Normal School, at Tuske- 
gee, Ala., is devoted to the education of 
the colored youth in agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts and as teachers of their race, 
and is esteemed one of the best institutions 
of the kind in the South. Of its 318 stu- 
dents, 150 are girls. Tuition is free, and 
the students can pay part of their boardin 
labor. A little monthly, The Southern 
Letter, is published by the school, and it 
gives encouraging reports from the grad- 
uates who are in school work. 


At the October meeting of the Toledo 
(O.) W. 8. A., a large amount of corre- 
spondence was read and considered. Re- 
gret was expressed that although the office 
of police matron had been created, no one 
had yet been appointed to fill it. The good 
work of the police matron of Minneapolis, 
who has more than fifty young girls and 
women to care for monthly, was cited. 
Tributes of respect were paid the mem- 
ory of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana, 
and Mrs. Eliza Harriman, of California. 
It was reported that at the Cincinnati and 
Columbus Centennial many thousand suf- 
frage tracts, leaflets and papers had been 
distributed and eagerly received. Prof. 
Cope’s recent article in the Popular Science 
Monthly was read and discussed, and after 
some further business, the meeting ad 
journed. 





Wa. H. Carruth, professor of Greek in 
Kansas University, will spend a year for 
special study at Harvard College. During 
tbis time Mrs. Carruth will fill his profes- 
sorship in the university. Last Monday 
Prof. Carruth and Mr. Diggs, of Lawrence, 
Kan., made a pleasant call at this office, 
Se did Dr. Mary J. Safford, who will soon 
return to her home at Tarpon Springs, on 
the west coast of Florida, which she has 
always found heulthy and pleasant. 


A meeting of the women voters of 1887 
was held in this city last Saturday, to de- 
cide what business methods were best, in 
view of the increased registration. After 
prolonged discussion, it was voted that the 
Ward and City Committee and the Nom- 
inating Committee already appointed 
should continue their work, confer at their 
discretion with all persons who might in- 
tend to put a schoo! ticket in the fleld, and 
report later to a convention of the regis- 
tered women of 1888. 


Two years ago, in an article in Educa- 
tion on **The Three Necessary Powers of 
this Age, the Church, the Family and the 
State,” Elizabeth Porter Gould said these 
words, which are worth considering to- 
day: **As the American citizen, then, to 
be true and strong, unites ‘himself to the 
church and to the family, so he will ally 
himself to the work of the State. He must 
see the need and the fruits of what it does, 
as he gives time and talents in helping its 
schools, its laws and its politics. He must 
see that free education becomes compul- 
sory, in schools founded upon general self- 
developing principles. He must see that 
the laws are wisely made and surely exe- 
cuted. He must use his gift of the ballot 
in such a way that politics will receive the 
best aid for the nation’s good. And, asa 
loyal citizen of the United States, his best 
conception of the good of his own State 
will gauge his breadth of vision as regards 
the good of the whole. ‘This work is out 
of his church, and out of his family, ex- 
cept ‘as it indirectly casts its lights and 
shadows to give and receive help there. 
The union of church and State on a tem- 
poral basis was not long-lived in the past, 
nor can it ever be effectively revived in the 
future. The church should not insist upon 
managing the State schools any more than 
the State should insist upon managing the 
church or Sunday school. Each has its 
hands full, if it does its necessary work in 
perfect harmony the one with the other.” 





Bedroom Sets 


By the ‘‘Cephalonia” and ‘‘ Norse- 
man,’? we have just landed an ex- 
tensive variety of new Bedroom 
Sets, of designs and colors specially 
adapted to Chintzes, Wall Paper, 
Draperies and Carpets, all grades 
costing from $2.50, ten-piece sets, 
to the highest cost decorations to 
be found on sale, on this conti- 
nent. 

Inour ART-POTTERY Rooms, 
reached by elevator from the main 
floor, are the finest productions of 
the potter’s art, recently landed 
from Mintons, The Royal Wor- 
ester, Carlsband and Japan, as 
well as a superb line of rich cut 
crystal glass pieces, adapted to 
wedding gifts. All prices marked 
in plain figures. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


JONES, McDUFFER & STRATTON 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS. 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 
120 Franklin (Oor.), 51 to 59 Federal St, 











BOYS’ 


Clothing Department. 


We invite attention to this new depart- 
ment of our business, which has beeu or- 
ganized specially to supply the wants of 
those who desire clothing which is thor- 
oughly well made, in correct styles, from 
materials somewhat different from those 
commonly used. 

Our prices have been made as low as 
ean be afforded, covering the cost of hon- 
est fabrics and well-paid, skilled labor— 
with a fair profit. Sizes and. styles suit- 
able for boys of 4 years and upward. 

In this department we keep also a full 
choice assortment of Boys’ Furnishing 
Goods. 


Macallar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST, 








GLOVES. 


We wouliot Gloves, MONDAY, Oct. 13th, 


At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Street. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK. 


BOYS’ DEPARIMENT. 


We are now ready to supply the 
public with Winter Garments for 
Boys and Children. 


Overcoats, 
Cape Coats, 
CAPE ULSTERS and REEFERS. 


The finest assortment in New 
England to select from, thorough- 
ly made, elegantly trimmed, per- 
ject in fit, and in every respect 
fulty equal to custom garments. 
Many novelties of our own spe- 
cial designs. ; 

Dress Overcoats, 4 to 10 years, 
$8 to $18. 

Dress Overcoats, 10 to 17 years, 
$12 to $20. 

Suits and Overcoats to match, 
$15 to $20. 

School Suits and Overcoats, 4 to 
10 years, $3 to $8; 10 to 17 
years, $4 to $10. 

Toss and Tug Suit and Overcoat 
to match, 4 to 14 years, heavy, 
warm, all-wool goods, Combina- 
tion, $10. 

SCHOOL REGULATION DRILL 
JACKETS, Full indigo colors, 
and handsomely made from 
yacht cloth; the best Jackets 
in Boston, $3.00. 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 WASHINCTON ST., 


—AND— 


5 BEDFORD ST. 














THREE BEAUTIFUL 
AND POPULAR BOOKS 


Uniform with “SWANEE RIVER” and 
“OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 


MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 
NELLY WAS A LADY. 
MASSA’S yf COLD, COLD GROUND. 


Beautifully illustrated. Each in one vol. 
4to. Full gilt. 
Bronzed Arabesque (New style for the 
season of 1888—9), . : ° - $1.50 
Cloth, Ivory Finish, or Imitation Wood, 1.50 
Seal, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 2.50 
Flexible Culf, Extra, or Tree Calf, . - 5.00 


These noble and beautiful songs have been for 
many years popular with the American people from 
Maine to California, and there is hardly a man or 
woman in the Republic that does not know and love 
them. They are now for the first time published in 
sumptuous holiday editions, with remarkable rich- 
ness and beauty of illustrations and bindings, and 
will find thousands of buyers everywhere. 

The Southern scenes, illustrated in these poems 
with so much eloquence and pathos, have been re 

roduced in admirable pictures drawn on the spot, 

y the well-known artist, Charles Copeland, who 
has recently spent a long season in Georgia and 
other Southern States, following the track of Sher- 
man’s army “from Atlanta to the sea,” and m: 
also many very telling sketches of scenes on the o 

lantations. With the painstaking accuracy of 

eissonier or Detaille, he has also collected & great 
number of uniforms, weapons, standards, etc., of 
the time of the great Civili War, to make correct his 
scenes in the march of the grand army, 


THE LETTERS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN TO IGNAZ AND 
CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. 


Translated and edited by Fex1x Moscusz- 
Les. 8vo. Illustrated, P ° + $3.00 
In Half Calf, A ‘ ° . - 5.50 
The deeply interesting Mendelssohn-Moscheles let- 
ters have been carefully edited und translated by 
M. Felix Moscheles, the son of the recipient of the 
pa ad ry this ergy | volume —- been a 
at interest readers wpetely 
all lovers of music and Mendelssohn. 
paty By oft the great 1 
sev o com 
ps his father ~ mother, his wife 
study; fac-similes of some of the 
e “So without Words,” etc. ; 


ie L 
Sites: 


E 
: 


of 
“Mendelssohn’s quaint comic drawings, as 


Fy 
# 


Thackeray’s tures. The book will 
lished in the same sumptuous manner as 
Correspondence. 


fellow 
A MAN STORY. 


By E. W. Hows. Author of “The Story 
Town.” 12mo.,, . . $1.50 


| 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
MY BROTHER. 
BY MES. MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Yon ensign streameth gallantly ; 
Why are its folds so dear to thee, 
My brother? 
Because that flag proclaims thee free. 
What mean the stars and stripes to me, 
My brother? 


Strive not to satisfy my soul 
With less of justice than the whole, 
My brother! 
God maketh woman’s eyes to see ; 
And lo, her tears fall bitterly, 
My brother! 


She lovet!: thee with mighty love ; 

Shall she not set the right above, 
My brother? 

Dost thou, then, cherish Antony 

As one like whom thou fain would’st be, 
My brother? 


Nay! Woman's heart must swell ’neath wrong, 
And woman’s hand grow firm and strong, 
My brother ; 
God driveth love of freedom high 
Like white-capped waves to meet the sky, 
My brother! 


He calleth woman to be free 

E’en as His voice hath once called thee, 
My brother; 

The heavens call the raging main, 

The lashing wind is in its train, 
My brother! 


Oh, loose the hand that, clenched, doth hold 

My own from me! Jn what strange mould, 
My brother, 

Is molten heart of woman poured? 

Her wrong may pierce thee like a sword, 
My brother! 


This is God’s wrath foretold; and yet 
The prophecy doth seem a threat, 
My brother; 
See! woman pleadeth as of yore; 
With strong faith cometh to implore, 
My brother! 


Yon ensign streameth o’er the plains; 
The leal blood leapeth in thy veins, 
My brother! 
Joy bursteth from thy heart! Thou’rt free! 
Oh, lift me up to thee, to thee, 
My brother! 


8o shall thy God be glad—rejoice 

If thou wilt make the right thy choice, 
My brother, 

And over all the land and sea 

Our flag shall floret, how gloriously, 
My brother! 

Clarksville, Wis. 

—- -cooe- —— 


A FERN-LEAF. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender; 
Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playfu! sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain; 

Nature revelled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild, sweet way ; 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty mo- 
tion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony! Oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 
Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Veining, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL. 


‘*He didn’t love it because it was fash- 
ionable. It was considered merely a showy 
weed when he used to run his hand over it 
and say it was the bravest, bonniest flower 
that any season knew. And how I used to 
gather whole handfuls of it, and send it 
out to him as he was passing slowly by 
here! I wonder if he still cares for it. 
And if he cares, just a little, for me—yet.” 

How beautiful the golden-rod was that 
season, to besure! And how it sprang up 
everywhere where there was room for it 
to grow, tossing its yellow heads in the 
clear air as though it was saying, “Ah! 
you have found out at last that we royal 
golden-rods are not to be despised. Slow 
of sight and dull of perception, you recog- 
nize at last our beauty and our grandeur.” 

Ray Horton stood at a small easel, paint- 
ing a spray of golden-rod. Ray was the 
telegraph operator at Glencoe. She had 
been operator there for four years. A 
fair, sweet-faced girl, who had always 
worn a rather serious look for one 80 


_young, and whose expression had been 


more serious still since, two years before 
we find her painting, she had quarrelled 
with Phil Rodney, the engineer. People 
said that Rodney was a ‘‘queer chap.” He 
was rather a strange mao. Tall of stature, 
strong of limb, with not a grain of weak- 
ness in body or mind, he was as refined in 





feeling as a woman, Sometimes his en- 
gine, which hauled the “gravel train,” 
was halted for several minutes, or an hour, 
perhaps, in some country place, and at 
such times the fireman had ap opportu- 
nity to sit alone for a time, and was more 
than once known to declare to the head 
brakeman that he ‘“‘couldn’t see, for his 
part, what Rodney wanted to go pokin’ 
about the medders for, lookin’ into birds’ 
nests, n’ pickin’ a lot o’ wild stuff to litter 
up the cab with.” And he could not see, 
and Rodney never tried to make him un- 
derstand, what a pleasure it was to him to 
look upon dainty eggs, or brooding moth- 
ers, or to take in his hands fresh wild blos- 
soms. While he wasa very young man, he 
had never seen any one whom he thought 
he would like to marry. He was rather 
odd in this, as in other things. But when 
be was something over thirty, he met Ray 
Hurton, and liked her face. When he 
knew her, he liked her words and her char- 
acter, and one day he told her he loved 
her, and became her accepted snitor. It 
was the time of the blossoming of the gold- 
en-rod when this happened, and Rodney 
brought her a bouquet of the flowers as a 
betrothal nosegay. 

**] love them,” he said in his slow, grave 
way, passing his large fingers over them. 
‘They are the bravest, bonniest flower that 
any season knows.” 

Ray was learning to paint at this time, 
and as his eyes rested on her easel, Rod- 
ney said: 

**Will you paint me a spray of my flow- 
er some time, dear?” 

And Ray looked at the blossoms he had 
brought, and answered: ‘‘Some day when 
I can paint well enough, perhaps. Some 
day when I love you very much, and want 
especially to please you. Someday when 
we have quarrelled, perhaps, and I want to 
‘make up’. Who knows when all this may 
be? You see the refrain of my words is 
‘some day.’” 

*“‘And so, when I receive my picture, if 
we have quarrelled,” he said, still gravely, 
earrying out her thought, ‘I shall know 
there is repentance and a hope for a meet- 
ing—a little soreness of heart for the 
things that have gone amiss, a longing for 
righting? Shall I read these things, Ray?” 

And Ray had answered, half-laughing at 
his serious mood: ‘*You may read these 
things.” 

There was a happy year, and then a bit- 
ter quarrel. No matter why these two, 
who loved each other dearly, said such 
hard words. Because they did love each 
other, they could speuk far more bitterly. 
Both were stubborn and proud, and neither 
would ask the other’s pardon, or speak one 
word that might lead to a reconciliation. 
Two years went by, and when Engineer 
Rodney was forced to go to the telegraph 
office at Glencoe to sign an important mes- 
sage, or to receipt for one, he uttered only 
short, cold words of greeting or business, 
and was answered no less coolly than he 


spoke. 
Ray had learned painting rapidly in 


those two lonely years when she felt she 
must work constantly to keep troublesome 
thoughts away. Her office duties were 
light, and her brush was very much in her 
hand. And she stood and painted the 
spray of golden-rod, thinking of her own 
words and those of Rodney on a certain 
day two years ago. But the painting was 
not for him. One of the favorite pupils of 
her teacher was to be married soon, and 
the teacher, who thought Ray’s skill some- 
thing marvellous and her taste fine, had 
asked her to paint this spray as a little 
gift for the bride. Ray thought of Rod- 
ney as she painted; thought of him as she 
put the finishing touches to the picture; 
thought of him as the painting stood on 
the easel while the colors dried. But it 
did not enter her head to send him any 
sign that she wanted him. And Rodney 
had looked from his engine into low-lying 
meadows, and sunny pastures brave with 
his flowers, had even got down when there 
was a waiting-time and plucked great 
handfuls of the golden, glowing stuff, and 
sighed and been heartsick, but no thought 
came to him of sending Ray one sign that 
he was not content. 

“It is dry, and I will send it to Mrs. 
Early to-day,” Ray said one afternoon, 
speaking of the painting. She took it 
from the easel, and wrapping it in paper, 
laid it on the desk, saying: ‘I will let 
Jack take it to her this afternoon.” Jack 
was the message boy. 

She drew an envelope toward her and 
directed it to Mrs. Early. It wasa large 
envelope, such as was used to cover a cer- 
tain kind of train order. Before she had 
‘placed the picture within it, she heard her 
signal, and pushing the directed envelope 
slightly aside, she answered the office 
call, and presently had written the follow- 
ing message: 

“To Eng’r Rodney, Train No. 137. 

GLENCOE. 


Keep your engine well in hand around 
es hy Ledge. Rain has loosened some 
ra 


The message was signed by the superin- 
tendent of the road. 





No. 137 was not due for five minutes. 
Ray directed another envelope, and then 
somewhat awkwardly folded the order 
sheet, which was twice as large as it need 
have been. ‘Take these two envelopes,” 
she said to Jack, having deposited both 
train order and picture, “and when 137 
comes, hand the one directed to him to 
Engineer Rodney, and take the other to 
Mrs. Early.” 

Jack took the two envelopes and de- 
parted, and Ray leaned back in her chair 
and remembered how glad she used to be 
when Engineer Rodney came to the win- 
dow to sign for a message. 

No. 137 puffed slowly by Glencoe with- 
out stopping. The engineer leaned out of 
the cab window and took the envelope 
from Jack’s outstretched hand. It felt 
heavy. 

‘You may sit here a few minutes, Ned;” 
he said to the fireman, who could run an 
engine almost as well as himself. He 
wiped as much smut as possible from his 
hands, and drew the card from the envel- 
ope. His eyes grew soft and humid, and 
his sooty face shone. His brave flower, 
perfect as those in the meadow yonder, 
rich and golden, and painted by Ray! 
“Some day when 1 love you very much, 
and want especially to please you.” ‘Then 
it was she was to send his picture of the 
golden-rod. And when it was sent, he 
was to know that there was a little sore- 
ness of heart for the things that had been; 
that she wanted to *‘make up.” Rodney 
was not what people called a pious man. 
He did not make long prayers in the syna- 
gogue, or talk very much about religion. 
But with the picture in his hand he felt 
that God was good, and thanked Him for 
His kindness and tender mercies. 

The engine was “well in hand” in pass- 
ing Keith’s Ledge, but it was the fire- 
man’s hand that was on the lever. 

‘“*Mrs. Early wa’n’t to home, so [ left it 
on a table n’ the entry,” said Jack, coming 
back from his errand. 

It was evening when Engineer Rodney 
knocked at Ray’s office door. She opened 
to him, and gazed on him with astonish- 
ment. He stepped in without invitation, 
and said, looking into her face: 

**] thank you for this, Ray, dear. ‘That 
I allowed you to give the first generous 
token of forgiveness shows that I am less 
noble than you. Iam sorry, Ray, right 
sorry. Forgive me.” 

There was a puzzled look in Ray’s eyes, 
and she was just saying, *‘I don’t under- 
stand”——-when there was a sharp tap on 
the shelf outside the message window. 
The window was opened, and Mrs. Early 
said, ‘Good evening, my dear. I just got 
home, and found this on my hall table. 
Whatever can you mean by it? Itis your 
writing, is it not?” 

She held a sheet of paper toward Ray, 
who took it and read: 

‘To Eng’r Rodney, Train No. 137. 

GLENCOE. 

Keep your engine well in hand around 
Keith’s Ledge. Rain has loosened some 
rails.” 

“T sent you the wrong envelope. I will 
explain to-morrow,” she faltered. 

‘*Well, never mind now. I’m in a great 
rush,” said Mrs. Early, and proved her 
words by rushing away. Ray turned to 
Rodney and said slowly: 


**T never meant you to have the picture. 
I painted it for Mrs. Early, and put it in 
an envelope where an order for you should 
have gone. But—l meant all it said to 
you, and—I am glad of the mistake.” 
And so the bitter past was put behind 
them, and they grew happy and trusting 
and loyal again in the days of the golden- 
rod. 
PSD Rae Mee AB 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF LITERARY 
WOMEN. 





Mrs. Laura C. Holloway has been inter- 
viewing by letter a number of eminent 
women writers as to their religious views, 
it having been said that literary women 
were almost wholly independent of creeds 
and doctrines, and that few were church 
members. The replies received show the 
reverse : 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe says: “My 
religious belief is embodied in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed given in the Episcopai prayer- 
book.” 

Rose Terry Cooke, the poet and novelist, 
replies : ‘*You will find my faith embodied 
in the Apostles’ Creed.” Since 1845 she 
has been a member,of the Congregationalist 
Church until last summer, when she united 
with the Episcopal Church, because her 
husband preferred that form of worship. 

Marion Harland says: ‘‘I am a thorough 
churchwoman; a believer in the word of 
God. I recite the Apostles’ Creed sincere- 
ly and devoutly, even the clause touching 
the resurrection.” 

Julia C. R. Dorr believes “in God our 
Father, and in Christ as the way, the truth, 
and the life,” and finds in Whittier’s “Eter- 
nal Goodness” her creed and prayer. 

Edna Dean Proctor, the New England 
poet, believes “‘in the boundless love of 
God for all His creatures, and in His intent 





and power to bring them all ultimately 
into harmony with Himself.” 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes is a communicant 
in the Episcopal Church, and believes in 
the Apostles’ Creed. - 

Louise Chandler Moulton says : “‘I rever- 
ence the moral laws founded on the teach- 
ing and experience of the past—I am con- 
scious of my own blindness as to the 
meaning and destiny of life—and I trust 
only in that God who is love.” 

Each one In her reply writes more in de- 
tail of her faith and her reasons therefor, 
but the above embodies the substance of 
their respective beliefs. ; F. A. 





tt —— 
A BIT OF LAY PREAOHING. 
LYDIA JACKSON LAMPHERE. 


We were the only occupants of the hotel 
parlor in a small town of Southern Michi- 
gan, awaiting trains which were to bear 
us in different directions, and we talked 
together as strangers will, idly, inconse- 
quently, with no thought of aught more 
than to pass the time as little monoto- 
nously as possible—certainly with nothing 
of real interest in one another beyond the 
companionship of the passing moment. 
But some things which were said to me 
by this plain, unpretending little woman, 
who bore me company for a few hours that 
now far-away morning, still remain among 
the most vivid of memories, and it is with 
the hope that they may convey to other 
young wives a suggestion of value that I 
herewith pass them on. 

We had been speaking of the universali- 
ty of the tobacco habit, and of the ten- 
dency of men soon after marriage to fall 
into the practice of spending their even- 
ings away from home, the objective moral 
being, of course, the idle, dissipated hab- 
its almost sure to result. 

There was an odd little twinkle in her 
eyes as my companion remarked: 

“If, when first married, women would 
do as I did, such practices might more 
often be prevented than they are.” 

Seeing my look of inquiry, she con- 
tinued : 

“On our wedding day I took my hus- 
band apart and made to him what I called 
a declaration of principles. I said to him 
that it was my purpose to make his con- 
duct my guide in all respects; that in our 
family there should be no separate stand- 
ards, and whatever he would think right 
for himself should be right for me also. 
Somehow he seemed not to have expected 
so much complaisance on my part, and to 
his masculine vanity my proposition was 
most enchanting. That I might be aim- 
ing at anything in particular seemed not 
to occur to him—men are so deliciously 
stupid at times,” and the little woman 
leaned back in her chair and laughed 
heartily as she thus recalled how com- 
pletely her husband of a few hours had 
mistaken her meaning. 

**But,” she resumed, ‘‘all went serenely 
until one evening when we had been mar- 
ried about three weeks, and were nicely 
settled in our new home. That day I had 
made a little errand of my own down 
street, the purpose of which I had not 
taken painsto mention. Supper was over, 
the shades drawn down, the lamps lighted, 
and we had seated ourselves for an even- 
ing of reading and sewing, when my hus- 
band took up his pipe preparatory to his 
usual evening smoke. Seeing this, I 
calmly drew from my own pocket a pipe 
which | began to fill with tobacco exactly 
as he was doing. He stopped and looked 
at me fairly aghast. 

‘*Why!’ he exclaimed, as soon as he 
could catch his breath, ‘what on earth 
are you going to do?’ 

‘**Nothing much,’ I answered sweetly, 
‘only going to learn to smoke with my 
husband. You know that I promised to 
make your conduct my guide, and you 
have appeared to get so much solid comfort 
out of your evening pipe that I have quite 
longed for the time when I could join you, 
and with that I coolly scratched a match 
and, placing the pipe in my mouth, pro- 
ceeded to take a whiff. 

“Evidently this was an interpretation of 
masculine guidance not expected, and my 
poor husband was too astounded to say a 
word. After fingering his pipe a trifle ir- 
resolutely a moment or two, he rose, and 
taking mine from my lips, laid them both 
on the tray, remarking: ‘Well, I guess 
we'll not smoke together to-night.’ He 
resumed his seat and his book. 

‘*The evening passed pleasantly enough, 
but with never a word on the subject 
which was uppermost in both our minds. 
But the next evening, and for many there- 
after, he labored hard to cure me of my 
strange conception of wifely duty. Ridi- 
cule, persuasion, argument, were exhaust- 
ed in a vain endeavor to make me see that 
any habit of his could be wrong in me. I 
was very stupid. I did not want to be 
any better than he was. Other wives 
might set up a separate standard for them- 
selyes; but I could trust my husband to 
do right, and [ would pattern after him. 








“IT have often wondered,” sald this little 
woman with ao amused smile, after a mo- 
ment of retrospective silence, ‘what my 
husband really did think of me in those 
days. I was so insensible to all arguments, 
80 absolutely calm in my conviction that 
what he did was altogether right, that he 
was fairly driven to his wits’ end with me. 
He could not get angry, because anger 
must have something of its own kind to 
feed upon, and through it all I remained 
as serene as a May morning. 

“One day he made a final appeal: 
‘Smoking,’ said he, ‘will give you an offen- 
sive breath, which will be disagreeable to 
me." 

‘***Not more so than yours will be to me,’ 
I replied, ‘and surely you would not ob- 
ject to that in me of which I would not 
presuine to speak on your part!’ This 
was unanswerable, and so he gave over 
the contest. 

“But, as IT well knew, the real tug of 
war was yet tocome. We had been mar- 
ried nearly two months when one evening 
my husband appeared more than usually 
restless, and after taking up his book and 
laying it down a number of times, he said 
he ‘believed he’d go down and spend an 
hour with the boys at the grocery, if 1 
didn’t mind.’ 

** *Not in the least,’ I answered cheerful- 
ly. ‘I will go too.’ 

“* *Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘it is not a proper 
place for you. ‘There will be no ladies 
there.’ 

‘** ‘All the more reason why I should go,’ 
Isaid. ‘Any place that is fit for my hus- 
band is fitfor me. I will go with you, and 
together we may succeed in making the 
grocery as popular a place for the wives 
of the village as it seems to be for the hus- 
bands,’ and so saying I tied on my hat, 
turned down the light and led the way to 
the door. 

“My husband hesitated for a moment, 
then, seeming to determine to put my reso- 
lution to the test, he followed me out. All 
the way down the street I chatted away 
as though the thing upon which I was 
bent was but an ordinary transaction, and 
neither paused until we were at the very 
door of the grocery—in reality a grocery 
and saloon combined—and my husband's 
hand was upon the knob of the door. 
Then, turning to me, he said, 

***You still persist in going in with me?’ 

‘**Why not?’ I innocently answered. ‘It 
looks pleasant in there, and I'm sure we 
shall have a nice time.’ 

‘His hand dropped to his side, and with 
a muttered ejaculation which was not ex- 
actly pious, he returned homeward.” 

“But would you really have gone into 
that saloon with him?” I asked, wondering 
what amount of resolution there could be 
within one woman’s soul. 

‘Most assuredly,” she replied. ‘I felt 
that my husband’s future manhood was at 
stake. I could not draw back. However,” 
she continued, ‘‘to make a long story 
short, I kept right along on that line, never 
dictating to, or remonstrating with, my 
husband as to any course of conduct he 
might choose for himself—all that I asked 
was the privilege of following his exam- 
ple. The result has been just what I in- 
tended. We have been married over three 
years, and through fear of leading his wife 
astray, my husband was long since cured 
of all inclination to drink, smoke, or spend 
his time with idle companions. 

‘But to this day,” she said in conclu- 
sion, with a ringing laugh, ‘‘to this day, I 
do not know whether my husband thinks 
me incapable of appreciating the proper 
distinctions of conduct for men and wom- 
en, or if he suspects that once upon a time 
I indulged ina bit of dissembling for his 
good.” 

Just then our trains arrived, and we two 
women parted as we had met, strangers, 
ignorant even of one another’s names, but 
as my train steamed away from the vil- 
lage I thought, “Oh, that other women 
were more often as shrewdly wise as she!” 
— Union Signal. 
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INCIDENT OF MRS. LOGAN. 


An exchange tells the following incident 
concerning Gen. Logan and his wife :— 


“Senator Logan never took an active 
part on the woman suffrage question, but 
he unhesitatingly expressed his opinion 
that if the ballot in woman’s hands would 
tend to make man woman’s moral equal, 
he should advocate it. Gen. Logan’s fidel- 
ity to his home and family has always 
been recognized, and no matter what other 
attacks were made upon him, no one ever 
assailed him in that direction. An inci- 
dent which occurred a few years since 
showed that in one direction at least the 
world understood him. Mrs. Logan was 
visiting in Chicago, and, as had been her 
life-long custom, she went to the bank to 
draw some money. Some of the officials 
knew her, and knew that she drew on 
the General’s account any amount at any 
time ehe wished. It ha that there 
were but two men in the bank at the time 
she called, and neither of them knew her. 
Tt was an em ng situation. One of 
the clerks said he knew Mrs. Logan drew 
money on the General’s account, but how 
did he know her to be Mrs. Logan? Ge 
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some one to identify her, when he asked, 
‘Have you nothing about you to identif. 
you?’ ing out her watch she 

the case, showing inside it the General's 
picture. ‘That's sufficient,’ the 
teller; ‘we all know the General well 
enough to know that no other woman in 
pa world carries his picture about but his 
wife. 


LEAGUE MEETING IN FOXBORO’. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Foxboro’ Woman Suffrage League 
met on Tuesday, Sept. 25, at the residence 
of Mrs. John Dill. Miss Holland gave a 
synopsis of the Boston meeting, and 
although no vote was taken, the individual 
members of the league present signified 
their willingness to abide by the assessment 
of the State Executive Committee when it 
should. be presented. A paper which had 
been previously drawn up has received four 
signatures of women asking to be assessed 
a poll-tax, and the paper is in the hands of 
the assessors. It was voted to hold the 
next meeting in the latter part of October. 
Notices in regard to assessment, as well 
as reports of the meeting, were kindly ac- 
cepted and published in the local paper. 

JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND, Pres. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN, ; 
THE FALL DANDELION. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








Dear little fellow, so jolly and yellow, 
Holding your feathery parasol up, 

In the October days, ruddy and mellow, 
You are as fine as a king’s Loving Cup! 


Away fades the Daisy when meadows grow hazy, 
Down droops the Aster so purple and bold, 

*Round run the red leaves as if they were crazy; 
You and the sparrow care not for the cold! 


“If you don’t go away, you I will blow away,” 
Says the rude wind, coming up from the lake; 

“‘Weli, my white parasol now I can throw away, 
You are quite welcome to all you can take!’’ 


Blowing and snowing, and snowing and blowing, 
Ugh! but the weather would fluster a Turk! 
“Well,” says the wind, at last, ‘I will be going; 
Here I have done quite a nice bit of work. 
“I’ve staid a-sweeping till nothing is creeping ; 
Now I will lay my white cover-all down!”’ 
Dear little Dandelion beneath lay a-sleeping, 
Heard the wind go, and put on a new gown. 


Up went the yellow head! This little fellow said 
“Thanks, Mr. Wind, for the blanket you brought! 
I might take cold when the sun lies so long abed, 
But you are better than one would have thought.” 
— Youth's Companion. 
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DORSEY AND THE MAIL. 


There is now on exhibition at Smith’s 
jewelry store a magnificent oil painting, 
forty by fifty inches, the central figure be- 
ing a Scotch collie. The subject of the 
picture is known as Dorsey, and has the 
distinction of being the only dog regularly 
employed as a letter-carrier in the world. 
Dorsey has for more than three years car- 
ried the mail between Calico, San Bernar- 
dino County, and Bismarck, a mining camp 
between three and four miles away, over 
almost impassable mountains. Calico is a 
stage station and has a post-office. With- 
out the aid of the dog, many a miner would 
have a hard time getting his mail, as the 
country is very rough and steep in places, 
and most of the year the weather is very 
warm. 

Dorsey belongs to the postmaster at 
Calico, and, in his youth, he was not re- 
garded as anything more than a common 
puppy. The picture shows him to be about 
average size, with white color, shaggy 
coat and bushy tail. ‘The way the dog be- 
came a mail-carrier was as follows: One 
day the postmaster wanted to send word 
to his brother at Bismarck, but did not 
want to make thetrip. It oceurred to him 
to try the dog. He wrote a letter and tied 
it around the dog’s neck, pointed the ani- 
mal’s nose toward Bismarck, and told 
him togo. He trotted off a short distanc®, 
and then turned about to see what else 
was wanted. Some of the small boys 
showered stones at him, and he ran on to 
Bismarck. Next day he returned with an 
answer tied on his neck, and he showed 
that he had been well treated. The experi- 
ment was repeated, each time with suc- 
cess and additional dignity on the part of 
the dog. 

As soon as it became known that Dorsey 
could be depended upon, requests were 
constantly made by the miners to send 
their mail by him. The loads soon in- 
creased, and it became evident that they 
could not tie on all the letters. The min- 
ers then ordered a handsome little mail bag 
and fitted it to the dog’s shoulders. It is 
fastened around his chest by one strap, 
and around his body, back of his fore legs, 
by another. He has never missed a trip 
for about three years, or lost a letter. 
Now, when the stage comes in he gets up, 
stretches himself, walks to the post-office, 
waits to have the mail strapped on him, 
and starts off as soon as he is told all is 
ready. He will go a long way around to 
avoid meeting a stranger, seeming to real- 
ize the importance of his mission. 

As might be expected, Dorsey is a great 
favorite with all who know him. The 
picture shows the aninial with the mail- 
bag on his back and his forefeet on a rock, 








as if he had just stopped to rest on his 
way up the side of a very rugged, deso- 
late hillside.—San José (Cal.) Times. 


HUMOROOS. 


A suitor is not always a suit ber, as 
many young men know to their sorrow. 


Teacher in mmar class—What is the 
future of ‘He drinks?’ Johnnie—He is 
drunk.— Harper's Bazar. 


Stranger—Uncle, who's building this 
house? colored bricklayer — Mr. 
Hirshburg he build de house, but Queen 
Anne she drawed de plan.—Harper’s Bazar. 


An embarrassed young groom, having 
but little money, handed the clergyman a 
small fee and remarked: ‘I hope to give 
you more the next time.” : 


Mrs. Thomaso—Ethel, it is not at all 
becoming to you to be continually gazing 
out of the window. 

Miss Thomaso—No, mamma; but it’s 
becoming to the house.— Time. 


Friend to Substantial Citizen—What did 
you think of “Hamlet” last night? 

Substantial Citizen—Immense! If that 
fellow Shakespeare can write a few more 
plays like that, and lets whiskey alone 

"ll make money hand over fist.—Zpoch. 


A wise Rochester negro is quoted as 
saying: ‘*’Pears to me like dar was some 
kind of misdecomposishum in all dis talk 
about babies cuttin’ de teef. De way I 
look at it, it’s de teef cuttin’ de baby. 
Leas wise, dat’s de way it looks in the case 
o’ cullud chil’en.” 


The funniest thing in town is the mishap 
of a gentleman whose wife pays the store- 
bills. He has been in the habit of having 
his cigar bill charged as potatoes, and the 
other day his wife took her pencil and be- 
gan to reckon. She finally found that 
they had eaten more than ten carloads of 

otatoes the past year, and she didn’t be- 
ieve that the account was right. The 
grocer and the smoker are now between 
the upper and nether millstones, and it is 
hard to tell who will be pulverized the 
finest at the close.— Lewiston Journal. 



































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Hot Weath 
is just the time to test the wonderful, labor-saving, 
and economical qualities of 


Pyle’s Pearline. 


Because then the wash is largest, the work most op- 
pressive, and the articles to be washed most delicate. 
PEARLINE is as harmless as pure castile soap. It does 
away with most of the rubbing—hence it does away with 
those portions of the washing which ruin both your health 
and your clothes, and relieves this hardest of women’s 
work of most of its drudgery. PEARLINE is the latest 
improvement in the way of soap, and, until something 
better is discovered, it behooves every woman who has 
to do with washing or cleaning, to supply herself or her 
servants with this wonderful cleanser, which, although 


yet in its infancy, is used by millions of families. 
Sold everywhere. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAJST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


| “Naat, pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
= THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 









iciht that of a corset front, so that a corset and Spee bust support is provided 
Lane!) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Wil Infants, my wy attention to the physical prapernase and requirements of 

am | the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


wi PRICES. 
| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........++s+++ $1.75 
. j \\ « oil, * o “ Bone Front only.....++++eseeses 2.00 
\ . i? Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.........+ 2. 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........ssseesseee 1.50 
‘cD. . gi, * bad * Boned. ° 
rn “ 621, Children’s—without Bones eee ecccccceecccsceeccccees ° 


** 631, Infants’ e 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











MEDICAL REGISTER 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 
Uffice hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
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and instruction every department 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
or Anoual Announcement address the 
, Fae. BARS J. MERGLER, 2 N. 
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Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Street. 
Chronic diseases a ty. Alsoathoroughly edu 
electrician. by. judiciously is 
one of the pest remedial agencies for many 
and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
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ur . 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 39th Annual Session opens Oct. 4th. A three 
ears™graded course i: 
farms. For further AT. F, addeane® — 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, 
N. CollegeAve. and 21st St.  - Philadelphia, Pa 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 














‘| oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+s+sseseeeees s 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ccseceessesesess 225. 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.+++++ ee 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. 
Graduation Fee. ....cccccsecses socvcsccccces 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 








dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 

nouncements and information apely to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Becond Avenue, New York. 
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THIS SEASONING is made of the granulated leaves of the most fragrant 

American sweet herbs and choice selected spices, having 
all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving the trouble of having to use a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor to dressing. One table- 
spoonful is enough to season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. The small cans retail 
at 10 cents, and the large at 15 cents. Full directions for making a nice dressing accompany 
each can. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. Recommended by the Best Hotels Throughout the Country. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS ARTICLES PUT ON THE MARKET BY UNPRINCIPLED 
DEALERS IN IMITATION OF BELL’S SEASONING. 


W. Cc. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


48, 50, 52 & 54 & 201 & 293 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MA 
LADY AGENTS c22,,20c2z2 
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Dress Heform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
— peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. : 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 








THE MOSTVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CRYSTAL GELATINE i iiss. 
made absolutely Tasteless and Ode riess. Ow trial 
} tp stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


GRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WORK OF A HAMPTON GRADUATE. 


In a recent conversation with a Harvard 
senior, the writer chanced to remark, 
apropos of the late generous gift for the 
founding of another university in Massa- 
chusetts, that one quarter of the sum 
which was to be spent in adding this to 
the two universities and five colleges 
which we already possess, would doubt- 
less do twice as much good if given to an 
institution like Hampton. 

What was our surprise to learn that the 
young gentleman from Harvard, though 
seeming generally well-bred and intelli- 
gent, had never chanced to hear of Hamp- 
ton, and innocently inquired if Gen. Arm- 
strong were an American! 

It is hard’'to see how any one having the 
welfare of our nation at heart can fail to 
take a warm interest in so vital a question 
as the education of that race on which, in 
spite of its ignorance and helpleasness, we 
have laid the responsibilities of citizenship. 

So much has been written on the sub- 
ject that it would seem as if nothing but 
sheer indifference could account for total 
ignorance as to the ways and means for 
helping the negro, 

It is impossible for any one to have 
studied the problem without, learning 
something of the wise, practical measures 
of the great work which, under the guid- 
ance of Gen. Armstrong at Hampton, Va., 
is doing probably more than any other 
one thing to promote the intelligence and 
self-helpfulness of the negro race. 

Statistics often have little weight, and 
awaken no sympathetic response, while 
accounts of personal experience may open 
the heart and the purse-strings. It is 
therefore my hope that some chance 
reader, as ignorant of our subject as was 
our Harvard friend, may be interested in 
the writer’s own personal experience, and 
by doing something of a similar nature 
may make ‘*‘Hampton, and Hampton gradu- 
ate,” words which shall always arouse gen- 
uine sympathy and interest. We once 
heard the pathetic story of a man in West 
Virginia, who had never read but two 
books in his life, the Bible and Locke 
“On the Human Understanding;” these 
had been the only books attainable, and 
he longed for more. Remembering him, 
and thinking of our free Lowell lectures 
and the hundreds of thousands of books at 
our disposal in the libraries, and the peri- 
odicals which go into our waste-baskets 
almost unread, we felt cut to the heart in 
thinking of the contrast between our own 
superabundance and the mental starvation 
which must prevail in many districts at 
the South. Accordingly, we wrote to 
Gen. Armstrong and asked the address of 
some of his graduate teachers. In due 
time the response came, recommending 
certain ones who would be thankful for 
books and papers. We began an interest- 
ing correspondence, which has been car- 
ried on at intervals for many months. 
Others have become interested, and books, 
papers and magazines have been sent and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Just before the Christmas of ’87 we sent 
a box of Youth's Companions, Christmas 
cards, etc., toa Hampton graduate,—Mr. 
W. D. Laws, at Heathaville, Va., a col- 
ored man, teaching acolored school. We 
requested that the children should write 
to us, telling of their studies and work; 
this they did, and we subjoin parts of their 
letters, with two from their teachers, feel- 
ing sure that any one who reads between 
the lines will see that the energy, ambi- 
tion and devotion to work, which is in- 
stilled into the Hampton students, is bear- 
ing good fruit in the endeavor, despite 
hardships and discouragements, to uplift 
these people. 

In a letter written some time ago, Mr. 
Laws says: 

“I have another school which I was so 
fortunate as to get, some fifteen miles 
from home. Itis not very pleasant or con- 
venient, being so far away. I have had to 
put on gum boots and wade in water twice 
a day, the best part of two miles. This is 
the low land down near the Chesapeake 
Bay. ... Through all this lam holding 
on for the sake of getting out of debt and 
helping the people. I have been trying 
to build mea little house, and shall be a 
happy man when it.is finished. ... We 
have been living in one small room, twelve 
by fourteen feet, where we had to cook, 
eat and sleep. I am quite sure it is the 
cause of my wife’s continued sickness, as 
she tried to do her cooking and cleaning 
when she was teaching.” 

He continually sends thanks for the 
reading matter, and eagerly reads the 


newspaper clippings, as he takes no paper., 


In the letter of Jan. 10, he writes: 

“T send the enclosed letters without be- 
ing corrected. Some, I am sure, will 
amuse you very much. In this part of 
Virginia, children have a very poor chance 
for an education. Schools are open from 
three to four or five months’in the year; 
the other part of the year they are at work. 
During the short time the schools are 
open, some come very irregularly. Some 
work on farms and cannot come until 





after Christmas, which gives them as 
good as no chance. Some again are too 
poorly clad to come when weather is 
severe, while others are kept away on ac- 
count of distance. I have some who come 
at present one or two months in the year. 
At this rate it would take them six to 
twelve years to make one calendar year. 
1 have children enough for two or three 
teachers; now have 102 pupils enrolled; 
so you can see the disadvantages under 
which | have to labor, and then not much 
good have I done. At times I get dis- 
couraged.” 

In looking over the children’s letters, 
and noting the spelling and penmanship, 
we are amazed to find how creditably they 
compare with the work found in our ad- 
mirably graded schools, where each teach- 
er has about fifty pupils, and teaches nine 
consecutive months, with the aid of count- 
less outside helps. 


Kind Friend :—According to your re- 
quest I will try to make a few broken re- 
marks in the way of returning you thanks 
for those beautiful papers and cards. I 
am pleased to think that a friend so far 
away would think of us and send us such 
beautiful presents. ... My studies now 
are geography, history, grammar, arith- 
metic and reading ; the school-house is two 
miles and a half from my home. In the 
summer we work in the garden; we raise 
potatoes, cabbages, peas, beans, ground 
peas and tomatoes. I like to work in the 
house, sew and knit. I will close with 
many thanks. Adieu. 

Yours respectfully, 
Emma Laws. 


Dear Miss :—It seem strange that we so 
far South writing so far North. Very sin- 
cerely do I thank Miss Ames for your beau- 
tiful cards and papers; they were Very in- 
teresting. I huve good many lesson to 
study, and grammar makes me mad, and 
geography makes me study. I have lots of 
work to do, and live a far distance from 
school. 1 can’t not help thanking you for 
those beautiful cards; they remain with 
me as a memorial. 

Very respectfully, 
Lyp1a Laws. 


And here is one in exquisite penman- 
ship: 

Dear Miss :—Having received your valu- 
able gifts that you sent us, we will try to 
return you some thanks, although itis a 
very poor pay for such splendid and valu- 
able presents. The papers received by 
me have been enthusiastically perused, 
and as for the cards I think they are really 
magnificent. I work on a farm in thesum- 
mer and go to school a little in the winter. 
When I state the time I have been to 
school, I hope yon wiil not make any ad- 
miration of my ignorancy. I witnessed 
my first day at school after I was eleven 
years old; this was in 1878. I have beeu 
to school in all about seventeen months. 

My studies are the higher geography, 
elementary grammar and composition, 
sixth reader, practical arithmetic and 
United States History. I hardly know 
which [ like best; when a person bas such 
a relish for an education as I have he will 
not say that he dislike any. ... Situa- 
tion of life is like that of the general class 
of poor people. Although stranger as 
you are, you seem to be a near friend. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN [. REDMOND. 


Dear Miss :—I take the pleasure in writ- 
ing to you to let youhear from me. Iam 
well, and hope when these few lines reach 
you they may find you well. We have A 
cold winter. Some people have A good 
time slay-riding. We have A very full 
school. I studius hard for A good Lesson. 
. . » [have lots of work to do when I get 
home from school; in the summer I farm 
and shall cord wood. No more at this 
Time. Good-bye. From 

THORNTON J. MORSE, 

January the 4, 1887. 


Dear Miss :—Kind friend, accorden to 
you request I will try to turn you some 
thanks for them papers and these cards. I 
don’t know how to turn you no thanks for 
they is so pretty that lam glad of them 
indeed, ant Iam studying geopraphy and 
grammar and I can wash and starch and 
iron and sew and cook and eat. I can 
pick up quilt pieces and [ can help to do 
what is wanted to be done, and I havea 
merry time in Christmas. Incloses the 
letter in saying good-by, my friend Miss 
Ames. it’s from LEONE JACKSON. 

All the letters, which are far too many 
to quote, are full of an unconscious pathos 
and humor, and show a dull, hard routine 
of life, to which the coming of a second- 
hand Christmas card or picture-paper is a 
real event. Not the least interesting thing 
to notice is the evident willingness to 
“help do what is wanted to be done,” 
which must certainly delight those of our 
educators who hold that unwillingness to 
do manual labor is the chief fault of our 
youth. 

Scattered all through the South, from 
Maryland to Texas, are hundreds of teach- 
ers like Mr. L., working amid many dis- 
couragements, and standing alone in each 
community as the teacher and guide, and 
the one intelligent man of their race. . One 
of these, in the Southern Letter, writes: ‘‘It 
is very dull here, but I try to bear it all 
until I can get papers from the mail to 
read. Any papers will be acceptable, 
although they be a year old. I am so 
shut off from the world that I did not 
know Ex-President Arthur was dead until 
quite recently.” 

Can we, who require our daily paper, 
and constant mental stimulus, 


what would be our mental condition after | 





a few years, if deprived of papers and the 
companionship of equals? Would it not 
require a stronger will than most of us 
have, not to deteriorate in manner, speech 
and thought? 

Shall we not, then, lend a hand and 
send, not money, perhaps, but what 
is often of far greater value, something 
that shall educate the eye, stimulate the 
thought, and give encouragement and 
sympathy to famishing minds and hearts? 

Boston, Mass. Lucia T. AMEs. 





COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ MEETING. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Association will take place at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., on Friday and Satar- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1888. ‘The sessions 
will be held in the Botanical Lecture Room 
in Sage College. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Fripay, Octroner 19, 2.30 P. M. 
Address of welcome by President C. K. Adams. 
Papers will be presented on ‘‘Patriotism as an 

Aim of Collegiate Training,” as follows : 

1. Need of Preparation for Citizenship, Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

2. The Place of American History and Insti- 
tutions in the Colleges of the Association, Flor- 
ence M. Cushing. 

3. Opportunities for Women in fostering the 
American Idea: a. As Mothers, Mrs. Mary Par- 
ker Woodworth; 4. As Citizens, Marion Talbot. 

Other phases of the subject will be brought 
out in the discussion. 

Saturpay, OctoperR 20, 9.30 A. M. 

Report of Committee on Health in Colleges, 
Miss Mary 8S. Case, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Endowment of Fel- 
lowship, Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Boston Branch on Health Statistics. 

Report of Committee on Endowment of Col- 
leges, Miss Alla W. Foster, Chairman. 

“Report of Philadelphia Branch on Employ- 
ment Registry. 

Miscellaneous business. 

President and Mrs. Adans extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the Association to attend 
a reception at-their residence, on Friday 
evening, at eight o’clock. 

As the hotel is distant a mile from the 
University, entertainment between the 
afternoon session and the reception will be 
provided at private houses for members 
who send their names, before October 16, 
to Mrs. Susanna S. Phelps Gage, Chair- 
man of Committee of Arrangements, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The headquarters of the Association will 
be the Ithaca Hotel. Terms, $2 per day. 

Members are requested to inform the 
secretary promptly of any change in ad- 
dress. MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 

66 Marlborough St., Boston, Oct. 12, 1888. 
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VALUE OF A WIFE'S EYES. 





The sentence of twenty-seven years’ im- 
prisonment for the crime of gouging out a 
wife’s eyes is noted by the press as a fit- 
ting penalty. The Boston Globe, under 
the title **A Wholesome Example,” says: 


We are glad that the courts of different 
States are waking up to the fact that wives 
have some rights which brutal husbands 
are bound to respect. Some months since 
William Bahon, a saloon-keeper at Rock- 
away Beach, got drunk, assaulted his wife, 
and gouged out first one of her eyes, and 
later the other, leaving her sightless. He 
was brought up for trial on two distinct 
charges, and though the poor woman tes- 
tified that the whole affair was an accident, 
and that she believed her husband was not 
guilty of any intentional wrong, the jury 
promptly found him guilty on both in- 
dictments. 

Now comes the sentence. By the law 
fifteen years is the longest term that can 
be imposed for such an offence. The judge, 
without the least hesitation, sentenced 
Bahon for fourteen years and seven months 
for one offence, and twelve years and six 
months for the second, making his total 
term over twenty-seven years, or nearly 
the average duration of human life. 

It is a terrible punishment, much more 
severe than the a murderer receives. 
But it must be remembered that for cruelty 
and cowardice the man who deliberately 
digs out the eyes of his wife ranks on a 
par with a murderer, for the man who 
would do such an act would not hesitate 
to kill. 

It is a just punishment. Not only does 
it place a low brute where he can do no 
further harm, but it serves as an example 
to other hushands who have similar incli- 
nations. Every abused wife in the coun- 
try will be safer because William Bahon 
has been severely punished. 


But ‘tHoward,” the New York corres- 
pondent of the Globe, pronounces the pen- 
alty insufficient. He asks: 


‘Ts he punished ? 

“Is a man who is taken decorously, 
quietly, painlessly to a comfortable prison, 
where he is lodged in Comparative ease, 
where he is fed satisfactorily three times a 
day, where his ‘hard labor’ is as child’s 
play, punished, in any commensurate de- 
gree, for so awful, for so fiendish a crime? 
An eye for an eye, and.a tooth for a tooth, 
said vigorous old Moses, as, standing on 
some shapely eminence, he called the Is- 
raelites about him, and laid down the 
Mosaic law, which meant business from 
start to finish. Had this fellow been 
caught red-handed by some retributive jus- 
tician, and whaled with knotted lashes 
within an inch of his miscreant life, had 
his eyes been gouged out one after the 
other, and he, a strong, active, lusty in- 
dividual, turned forth upon the streets to 
beg, some idea of exact and equal retribu- 
tion would have been approached. 

“Look at the two, the criminal and the 


“He, strong and contented, eating and 





his fill, comfortable in his lodg- 

binge ered for by the State for ten or 

t years to come; she, deprived of 

that most precious faculty, compelled to 

linger in agony untellable, suffering in 

mind, body and estate such distress as no 

= can paint, no tongue describe, subsist- 

upon charity, an object of curiosity 

she to be forever known as 

the woman whose eyes were from 

her head by the man who had sworn to 
love and to cherish her. 

“Law is not always equity.” 
H. B. B. 
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ANNA DICKINSON’S INDIANA CAMPAIGN. 


Miss Mary H. Krout, the Indianapolis 
correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
gives the following graphic description of 
Anna Dickinson's campaign from a 
woman’s standpoint. 


Anna Dickinson's speeches have been a 
decidedly unique feature of the cawpaign 
in Indiana. ‘They have been, in many 
respects, unlike the ordinary political 
speech-making, having the accessories of 
the lecture or the reading, which attracts 
more select audiences than gather in wig- 
wams, or court-house squares, where the 
‘leading issues” are discussed. With one 
exception, her meetings have been held in 
opera houses, ‘The stage has always been 
elaborately decorated with flags, portraits 
of Morton and Harrison, political mottoes 
and flowers. The latter have been sup- 
plied in great profusion—palms, tropical 
ferns, geraniums and gladioli making a 
brilliant setting for the scene of which the 
still more brilliant woman is the central 
figure. It is difficult to look at her— 
graceful, impassioned, and more beautiful 
now than she was in her youth, and real- 
ize that she was working for the Republi- 
can cause with precisely the same enthu- 
siasm and energy yoqe years ago, 
and that she has, in that interval, endured 
ill-health, hard work and trials of many 
sorts sufficient to have disheartened the 
most resolute and determined man. It has 
not, apparently, affected her in the slight- 
est degree. The correspondent of the 
Inter-Ocean sat so near her at one of her 
recent meetings that every gesture, inflec- 
tion and play of expression could be 
closely observed. She has a remarkable 
face, and, when laboring under excite- 
ment, her flashing eyes, the scornful curl 
of her lip, with a little trick of tossing 
back her short, thick, black hair, add an 
intensity to her eloquent utterances. She 
understands perfectly the art of dressing, 
and her superb costumes are a curious 
reaction from the simplicity of the Quaker 
garb to which she was born. Rich silks 
and laces, soft velvets and glittering 
jewels aré, in her case, an evidence that 
beauty unadorned is not most adorned. 
She is one born to the purple, and it 
becomes her. Another feature of her 
meetings has been the great attendance on 
the part of women. Seats have been re- 
served for them on the stage, and the 
orator has spoken surrounded and counte- 
nanced by them—their peculiar representa- 
tive. They in turn, without an exception, 
here in Indianapolis, in LaFayette, Craw- 
fordsville, Richmond, and ‘Terre Haute, 
have been representatives of the highest 
intelligence, social position, and culture 
in their respective cities. Whatever else 
Miss Dickinson may have done, she has 
brought out a conservative, intensely re- 
spectable element which has never before 
taken an interest in political matters 
beyond mild discussion at home or among 
friends. This campaign has made it ap- 
parent that, franchised or disfranchised, 
women are already in politics, and the 
question is, What will the Republican 
party eventually do with all the energy, 
brains, and morality which they stand 
for, and which they have placed at its dis- 
posal? 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF HUDSON. 


The Hudson Woman Suffrage Leugue 
held its first fall meeting on the 6th ult. 
Efforts will be made to enroll a large 
number of women voters for the spring 
election of school committee. 

Mrs. W. E. C. WorCESTER, Sec’y. 
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The Wesleyan University, of Middle- 
town, Conn., is the oldest, and claims to be 
the best equipped and most liberally en- 
dowed college under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
among the first of the New England col- 
leges toadmit women. This year it enters 
the largest freshman class and has the 
largest number of students of any year 
during its history. 
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Ger rid of that tired feeling as quick as possi- 
ble. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
strength, a good appetite, and health. 








Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, has just received 
her new Fall gloves. Be sure and call there. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seamstress.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done. Dresses finished, etc. Terms 
seasonable. Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 








Beautifal Double Parlors for evening os 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman a, Association, 3 Park 
8t. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 


Advertising Agent Wanted for the WoMAN s 
CoLUMN. Any one thoroughly honest, persevering, 
and determined to su may fill our require- 


ments, as ane is not absolutely necessary. 
Inquire at the WoOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 3 Park St., 
for Miss Charlotte Allen. ° 








omen interested in suffrage and would 

like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 

to Re Taree Falco. 
WoOMAN’s JOURN 3 Park St., Boston. Wi 

situated live in towns near Boston, 

are to call at above address, and talk with 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl 


incans. Royau Baxine Powpver Co., 106 Wall 


Street, N. Y. 


J. &J.DOBSON 


We still continue our 


Closing-Out Sale, 


Announced Two Weeks 
ago. This is an oppor- 
tunity seldom offered to 
Carpet Buyers. 

Call and examine for 
yourself our 





Per Yard, Worth 
Wiltons - - $1.50 $2.25 
Wilton Velvets - $1.15 $1.50 
Wilton Velvets - $1.00 $1.30 
Brussels (best quality) $1.06 $1.25 
Tapestry Brussels 55 +75 
Ex. Supers - - .60 .76 
Ingrains - - .50 .65 
Straw Mattings - 12 1-2 .20 
Sheet Oil Cloth - .80 $1.16 


J.&J. DOBSON, 
525 &.527 Washington St. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
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EST NEWTON English and Classical 
School. 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 19,88. A a | and Day School for both 
sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus- 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH’L 
< ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues- 

jays. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sitersstperir a 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE ,N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, meery hed Chemistry and Physics, Oab- 
inets of Natural »® Museum of Art, Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twetlty-three 
Teachers. op a sent on er 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &e. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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© MH. Bmcume & Co, PaucTERs. 45 Temrce PLACE, BOSTOR 





























Dr. LELIA 
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